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The Cotton Industry Makes History 





“We announce the necessary conformity to the elimination 


of night-work for women and minors in cotton mills, and, 


therefore, that the plan for such elimination becomes 


effective. The industry is to be heartily congratulated on 


the conclusive support it has given to this great reform.” 


N the above laconic statement, Walker D. 

Hines and George A. Sloan, chairman and 
president, respectively, of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, announced the most important step 
in the recent history of textile manufacture. 

It is important to the wage earners in cotton 
mills in that it substitutes full-time day opera- 
tion for part-time day-work and part-time 
night-work as the normal basis of operations. 
lt is important to cotton manufacturers as it 
promises greater stability and prosperity. It is 
important to the textile industry as it adds a 
vital factor to the accumulation of construc- 
tive activities which have done so much, dur- 
ing recent months, to remove textiles from the 
“backward” to the “progressive” class of in- 
dustries. It is important to business in gen- 
eral since it promises greater buying power 
in the part of a large number of people. 


The victory was not a narrow one. Requir- 
ng support of 75% of the industry, and of the 
ight runners, the recommendation, when it 
ecame effective March 1, actually had the 
‘upport of 83% of the industry as a whole, 
nd 79% of the night running mills. 

There were certain manufacturers who con- 

ientiously opposed this move. That they 
epresented a very small minority, is shown by 
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the above percentages. It is our hope, and 
belief, that they will be good losers and that 
they will take steps to make the action unani- 
mous. It is a safe assumption that 83% of the 
manufacturers are not likely to be wrong. 


Finally, there should be no room now for 
doubt as to the potential value of the right 
type of cooperative effort. A new psychology, 
it is true, has been developing within the in- 
dustry during the last year. ‘That psychology, 
however, could not have been translated into 
action without the centralized machinery of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Those who have not followed its work 
closely during recent months will not fully 
appreciate the educational and sales work 
done by members of the organization in con- 
nection with the night-work move. But any- 
one with even a remote knowledge of the 
difficulty attached to securing 75% adher- 
ence to any plan, by a thoroughly decen- 
tralized industry, will realize that a job has 
been done. 

It should be a source of great satisfaction 
to individual mill men that this job has been 
done, not from the outside, but by an agency 
created and supported by them. 

To us, it holds most convincing promise of 
a new day in textiles. 
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The Week 


in lextiles 
as Reflected in This Issue 


GENERAL 
Loom Drives 


Resettable overload protection for 
loom motors is one of the features of 
the modern electrical equipment installed 
in Drayton Mills weave shed. (page 57) 


Consumers’ Experiences 
Enlightening 


Unless the manufacturer has close 
retailer contacts, he often does not know 
the dissatisfaction which consumers ex- 
perience with certain sorts of goods. 
From many of these consumer ex- 
periences the wise mill may learn 
worthwhile lessons. (page 59) 


Electric Hoists 

Most commonly used in dyeing and 
finishing establishments, the electric 
hoist now proves its worth in other 
branches of the textile industry. Inter- 
esting installations have been made in 
spinning departments, weave sheds, etc. 
(page 6) 


Retailers Yard-Goods Sales Gain 


A boom in piece goods sales over the 
retailers’ counters is reported in New 
York. (page 75) 


Better Textile Share Market 


For the first time in many months 
there is evidence of improvement in the 
market for textile shares. Increased 
demand in the South is reported and 
the textiles listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange have benefited in the 
general rise of security values. (page 85) 


COTTON 
Anti-Nightwork Plan Effective 


Plan for making effective the elimina- 
tion of night work in the cotton indus- 
try for women and minors became effec- 
tive March 1, as at that time it had the 
support of 83% of the industry as a 
whole and of 79% of the night running 
mills. The success of this movement 
is regarded as the most important step 
in the recent history of textile manu- 


facture. (page 43) 
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Soviet Rises on Cotton Horizon 


Soviet Russia is about to play a new 
role in the world cotton market by 
becoming an exporter instead of an 
tmporter of that raw material. The 
crop of the Soviet Union has become 
the world’s fourth largest. (page 48) 


Figuring Yarn Organizations 


Useful charts have been devised for 
simplifying the figuring of spinning 
organizations. (page 50) 


Springs in Sliver Cans 


The use of springs in sliver cans 
reduces the stretching of slivers between 





the cans and drawing rolls of drawing 
frames and slubbers. (page 66) 


Air-Circulation System 


Maintenance of stabilized atmospheric 
conditions in cotton opener and picker 
rooms is made possible by a new air- 
circulating system. This is the Rogers 
system and a typical installation is 
shown. (page 69) 


Calls “Normal” Cotton Value 13c. 


“The normal worth of even the pres- 
ent large supply of cotton is about 13c.,” 
says Dr. L. H. Haney in the “TrxtTiLe 
Wortp Analyst.” If and when general 
prosperity and buying power recover to 
“normal” levels cotton may be expected 
to cross that mark. (page 71) 


Cottons Active All Along the Line 


Nearly all lines of cotton goods have 
shared in the market acceleration since 
the first of the year. Market students 
warn mill men against excessive en- 
thusiasm that might lead to excess pro- 
duction. Curtailment is still warranted 
they say. (page 75) 


WOOL 


Worsted Spinning Equipment 


A number of interesting improvements 
have been made in Bradford and French 
spinning equipment. The intersecting 
gill box is gaining in favor. (page 52) 








The Textile Outlook 


ETTER business in textiles which has been experienced lately is 


not only an encouragement—it is a warning. 


Economists hope 


that the corner has been turned, but they do not expect that perfectly 
clear sailing lies ahead. Consequently they warn manufacturers against 


any boosting of production. 


Rather should production be closely con- 


trolled and operations on new business spread over a fair period so that 
the benefit of a stable market may be enjoyed rather than experience 
the old cycle of inflated production, accumulation of goods and depres- 


sion. 
covering. 


Buyers have been short of textiles for months and they are now 
Recent cotton goods activity must be considered in conjunc- 


tion with the lean weeks of the last quarter of 1930 for a fair average. 
The rise in raw silk has met a set-back which has undermined con- 
fidence and curtailed future trading. Knit goods are developing slowly 
and wool goods are awaiting naming of fall season prices. 


The Business Outlook 


IGNS of spring are more striking in foreign than domestic news. 
Strengthening of commodity and security markets, slight declines 

in unemployment in Britain and Germany may be mainly seasonal 
symptoms; but the naval agreement, the promise of peace in India, the 
many-sided moves toward opening long-term capital markets in Europe, 
are fundamentally constructive factors making for revival of confi- 


dence—now the crux of recovery. 
have added little beside the relief from Congressional chaos. 


To these, domestic developments 
Business 


activtiy has shown at the most only a feeble seasonal expansion so far. 
Our index has drifted downward through February, and at the begin- 


ning of March stands at 77.4% of normal. 


Commodity prices are still 


sagging, even seasonal credit expansion is lagging, and spring stock 


market enthusiasm is flagging. 


Cotton and textiles are the brightest 


spots in the picture.—The Business Week. 
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Nibs in Tops 


\ standard method is proposed for 
paring top samples for degrees of 


biness. (page 65) 


Frieze Fabrics 


fanufacture of frieze fabrics on 
eiher the single- or double-shuttle plush 


m is facilitated with the aid of 
ntly developed harness-operating 
equipment. (page 67) 


Fall Wool Goods Prices Soon 


lhe wool goods markets are awaiting 
ming of fall season prices. It is con- 
ently believed by mill men that the 
cures will represent the bottom of the 
urrent down curve although buyers 
v not respond until later in the season 
when their needs are clearer. (page 75) 


Watch Foreign Wool Markets 


Better stabilized foreign markets for 
wool have helped the spirit in Boston, 
though there is still some irregularity 
due to holders efforts to move some 

ols before the new domestic clip, 

ich promises to be the largest in 

ny years, comes in. (page 81) 


KNIT GOODS 


Combating Obsolescence 


Vear and obsolescence of equipment 
challenge to every seamless-hosiery 
nufacturer who expects to stay in 
ame, according to James N. Weeks. 
president, Hanes Hosiery Mills 
There are many ways of meeting 
‘hallenge. (page 46) 


Barred Effect 


barred effect in a napped woolen 
*, which first appeared to be due to 
en yarn, proved to be caused by 
feed making a shorter stitch than 
thers. (page 66) 


Wrap-Stripe Hosiery Machine 


meet the growing demand for 
stripe patterns in men’s circular 
ry, a wrap-stripe machine permit- 
18 stips and an equal number of 
has been brought out. (page 67) 


H.-iery Is Firmer 


men’s full-fashioned hosiery is 
firmer as mills line up on the 
of producing to order only. Even 
ss lines have turned to this policy 
remedy for a painful market. 

it is estimated that some little 
is been made in estimated hosiery 

of 4,000,000 doz. prs. (page 77) 


ig Underwear Active 


lines still move 
general outlook is 
Operations for fall, 
broadening out very 


ng underwear 
and the 
ncouraging, 


are 














Cooperation Will Improve Whole 


Textile Industry 


Says William T. Grant 


6¢y PROBABLY nobody better 
than a chain store executive the true 
value of coordination”, says William T. 
Grant, chairman of the board, W. T. 
Grant Co., New York. “The success of 
the chain store industry is principally 
through its opportunity for coordination 
within each organization. The action of 
the textile leaders in coordinating the 
various factors in their industry for a 
common good cannot but help to im- 
prove the whole textile industry if it 
will courageously and unselfishly co- 
operate with those who are responsible 


knows 


for this movement.” 











slowly. Balbriggan makers are reported 
to be 10 days to two weeks behind in 
deliveries. (page 77) 


Quality Swimsuits Selling 


Quality lines of swimsuits are having 
their inning this week. As a whole 
buying is steady but lighter than in 
February. Spring sweaters have met 
a spurt. Heavyweight sweaters are 
slow. (page 77) 


SILK 
Plains Gain on Printed Silks 


Silk fabrics have been weak and dis- 
tress goods have injured the market for 
prints in particular. Salesmanagers re- 
port a trend toward plains in the higher 
price brackets because prints have be- 
come so prominent in construction of 
the cheaper dresses. (page 75) 


Set-Back in Silk Hurts Confidence 


Raw silk has suffered a small set- 
back but it is enough to bring renewed 
conservatism into the trade. Buyers 
are taking only nearby lots as they look 
for further weakening. Hosiery mills 
are among the best buyers and their 
support may bring renewed firmness to 
the market. (page 83) 


RAYON 


Rayon at British Fair 

The British Exposition of Rayon 
Goods at Albert Hall, London, was prin- 
cipally a dress fabric display. Technical 
progress in fabric improvement was 
shown. (page 56) 


British January Rayon Production 
3ritish rayon production in January 


was 3,870,000 lb. against a monthly 
average of 4,060,000 Ib. for the year 
of 1930. 
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Rayon Stocks Being Reduced 


Rayon has lately been fairly active 
but at price levels which leave scant 
margins, if any, to producers. Excess 
stocks, however, are being reduced 
which will prove beneficial in the long 
run. Broadsilk houses have been show- 
ing more than usual interest in rayon 
and hosiery mills have been prominent 
buyers. (page 83) 


Viscose “Quality Plan” in Germany 


Extension of the principles of the 
Viscose Co.’s “quality control plan” has 
been made to Europe. Certain retailers 
in Germany have agreed to restrict their 
rayon underwear departments to gar- 
ments which meet the Viscose stand- 
ards, it is said. (page 91) 


PROCESSING 


Peroxide Bleaching 


Use of the kier permits bleaching of 
cotton fabrics with peroxide at a cost 
comparable with the older caustic boil 
and chemic methods. Mill tests indicate 
the conditions under which peroxide 
gives best results. (page 49 


Hosiery Dyeings 


Overloading of the dyeing machine is 
frequently the cause of creases and 
water marks in full-fashioned hosiery. 
In this case the cure is obvious but 
other causes frequently complicate the 
trouble. (page 65) 


Dyeing Raw Stock 


A dyer gives his opinion as to the 
best method of preparing cotton raw 
stock for dyeing in a vacuum machine, 
(page 66) 
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STAGING THE 





Style Trends Force 


Constant Changes in 


Circular-Hosiery 
k.quipment 


Ninth Article in Series 
An Interview by R. C. Mauttssy with 


James N. Weeks 


Vice-president, Hanes Hosiery Mills Co. 


O industry has undergone more extensive changes 

as a result of Dame Fashion’s fickle behavior than 

textile manufacturing. The far-reaching effects 
of style fluctuations in the last ten years have been par- 
ticularly evident in the hosiery industry. Those manu- 
facturers who failed to scrap obsolete equipment and con- 
centrate production on newer and more active hosiery 
lines, hoping that some day their old numbers would re- 
gain popularity, were uncon- 
sciously committing economic 
suicide. 

On the other hand, con- 
cerns which consistently led 
their competition were, with- 
out exception, those which 
recognized significant — style 
trends and prepared for the 
Sub- 
stantial expenditures for the 
latest-type machinery were 
required, often when the old 
equipment was still in good 


coming of new vogues. 


physical condition but no 
longer capable of producing 
the kind of merchandise in 
which there was a satisfac- 
tory profit. These successful 
companies established ade- 
quate depreciation reserves 
and replaced obsolete ma- 


chinery from year to year. 
Continuous leadership in a 
field where style influences 
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are dominant is exemplified by the Hanes Hosiery Mills 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., manufacturer of ladies’ 
seamless goods, which has enjoyed remarkable success 
since its incorporation in 1914. The experience of this 
progressive organization, as related to TEXTILE Wortp 
by James N. Weeks, vice-president, is more than a dis- 
cussion of machinery wear and obsolescence—it is a 
challenge to every seamless-hosiery manufacturer who 
expects to stay in the game. 

Obsolescence resulting from style changes in ladies’ 
hosiery during the last few years has given the manu- 
facturers of seamless goods more concern than any other 
factor contributing to the depreciation of knitting ma- 
chinery. The trend toward finer-gauged hosiery, which 
has been such a conspicuous development in the full- 
fashioned industry, obliged the producers of ladies’ seam- 
less goods to shift from 220- and 240-needle hosiery to 
finer numbers. Furthermore, the existence of certain 
well-defined retail-price brackets for women’s hosiery, 
coupled with the declines in rayon and raw silk, created 
new problems for the seamless manufacturer, who found 
that his leading numbers were no longer popular sellers. 

Hanes Hosiery Mills has always endeavored to keep 
one jump ahead of competition. When numerous small 
operators invaded the field and the market for 220- and 
240-needle goods ceased to be attractive, the company 
did not hesitate to shift its production to finer-gauged 
hosiery, for which there was an active demand. Ten 
years ago the plant was equipped with 420 latch-needle 
machines, a majority of which were 220- and 240-needle 
machines ; but now the production from about 1,500 ma- 
chines consists almost entirely of 300-needle or finer 
goods. 

The policy of individual mills has much to do with es- 
tablishing the maximum rate of depreciation allowed in 
each case by the Internal Revenue Department as a 
proper deduction from taxable income. However, re- 











Hanes Hosiery Mills recognizes the existence of the obsolescence 
factor in its boarding department 
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Hanes Hosiery Mills consistently keeps its knitting 


machinery up-to-date 


gardless of the various rates of depreciation claimed by 
individual corporations, it is obvious that accurate and 
complete records are valuable as a guide in the determina- 
tion of policy with respect to replacing obsolete equip- 
ment, and also serve as supporting evidence should the 
government question any rate of depreciation claimed by 
the taxpayer. Mr. Weeks said: 

“Our accounting system is based on the 13-month cal- 
endar, each fiscal month containing four weeks, and our 
books are closed every month. Therefore, we have pro- 
rated our depreciation allowances on a monthly basis, 
while the total annual rate of depreciation is deducted 
from taxable income as shown on our tax returns. We 


have not considered it feasible to establish a separate re- © 


serve for obsolescence, but this factor is considered in 
arriving at our various rates of depreciation. These 
are applied by the straight-line method, figuring the per- 
centage of the original cost of equipment reserved annu- 
ally, as follows: 
Knitting machines 10% 
LORETE: 64 Seiwccs asseres, 5% 
Drying and boarding machinery.................. 59% 
Seaming machines ... .. ..... 10% 
Dye machines and extractors. . Be cette’ avid alan 5% 
These rates take into consideration the fact that our 
knitting machinery is operated day and night, while 
other departments operate single 10-hour day shift. 
“We feel that some of these rates are too conservative, 
particularly for the looping equipment, which under 
ordinary conditions will have to be replaced before the 
estimated life of 20 years is reached. In the case of dry- 
ng equipment we recognize that the factor of obso- 
iescence, although impossible to pre-determine with ac- 
curacy, is operating just the same. The oldest of this 
eyuipment, which consists entirely of Proctor & Schwartz 
a\itomatic boarding, drying, and stripping machines, is 
‘ or seven years old and shows very little wear. The 
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same can be said of our dye- 
ing machines which are of 
Monel metal construction. 
In the eight years since the 
oldest of these were in- 
stalled, the physical wear and 
tear has been comparatively 
small. 

“Suggestions for replace- 
ment of knitting machinery 
usually have originated with 
our sales representatives, as 
they are in closest contact 
with trends in the hosiery 
market. We have not at- 
tempted to establish a defi- 
nite formula for deciding 
whether or not certain types 
of machines should be replaced. Improvement in the 
quality of our product is given particular emphasis; but, 
of course, the possibility of lower manufacturing cost 
receives due consideration. Final decision on major pur- 
chases of equipment rests with the management. 

“Many improvements in our machinery and processes 
have been developed within our own organization. We 
maintain an experimental room in which suggested 
changes are tried out on a practical basis and perfected 
before being adopted in the plant. In this work we have 
often cooperated with builders of knitting machinery. 

“Realizing that it is to our advantage to scrap all re- 
placed knitting machinery, rather than to sell to other 
manufacturers, we have broken up many machines with 
sledge hammers and shipped them away as scrap iron. 
This policy, we feel, serves to protect our industry against 
the possibility of very annoying competition. 

“Our plant is operated under a complete system of 
budgetary control; and expenditures for machine re- 
pairs, attachments, and other maintenance items are an- 
ticipated. We have perpetual inventories of machinery 
parts and supplies and maintain complete records for the 
various machines in order to determine the actual cost of 
repairs in each instance. In addition, we keep accurate 
records on each line of knitting machines, showing : pro- 
duction, waste, seconds, machine parts and needles. 

“This information enables us to establish satisfactory 
standards for our wage-incentive plan, which affords the 
operative a bonus for exceeding the minimum standard. 
We are able to check the ability of individual workers 
and also to exact a penalty for inferior work. This 
method of wage payment, together with the installation 
of modern machinery, has permitted us to pay higher 
average wages than in previous years. Naturally this plan 
has met with popular approval among our 1,200 em- 
ployees, many of whom are high-school graduates.” 
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The Relation of 


Soviet Russia 
to the 


World Cotton 
Market 


By Stephen J. Kennedy 


‘6M ANCASHIRE spinners negotiate purchase of 
13,000 bales of Soviet cotton”—so ran an incon- 
spicuous news item in The Business Week a few 

weeks ago. Undoubtedly the majority of readers passed 
it over as being of scant importance. In reality that bit 
of news held profound significance for every American 
grower of cotton and every manufacturer of cotton 
textiles. It was the first clear indication of a new role 
which Soviet Russia is about to play in the world cotton 
market. To most of us Russia has always 

appeared as an importer of raw cotton, as a 

potential customer for a substantial portion 





of the American crop. Such has indeed as 
been the case, for in the five year period 
just preceding the war, Russia’s average an- 5.0 
nual imports of cotton amounted to 847,000 45 
bales.* Because of this and also on account 
of the continuation of imports of cotton by fT} 
the Soviet Union since the war, we have &35| 
generally overlooked the fact that the Soviet < 
Union is today the fourth largest producer 53-0 f 
of cotton in the world. £25 
The expansion of the cotton crop by every =. 0 
means possible including the reclamation of = . 
land, comprises one of the most vital aspects 15] 
of the widely heralded Five Year Plan. Under - 
the plan it is expected that the Soviet id 
*Statistics of volume quoted here are in terms 0 
of bales of 478 lb. net. 1870 
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cotton crop will be increased to a total of 3,680,000 
bales in 1933—the original estimate was 2,714,000 bales. 
but was revised at the end of the first year in line with 
apparent progress. This enlarged crop will include both 
the American upland type of cotton which now com- 
prises the bulk of the crop, and a supply of Egyptian 
cotton, and is expected to meet the entire demands of an 
expanded textile industry. As shown in the chart, the 
revised estimate constitutes more than double the largest 
cotton crop ever produced in the area now comprising 
the Soviet Union, when in 1915 under war-time necessity 
a total of 1,507,000 bales was produced. It is also more 
than double the 1929 crop of 1,426,000 bales. 

The question one immediately asks is, “Can they do 
it, and if they do succeed in expanding the Soviet crop 
in such proportions, what will be the effect upon the 
world cotton market?” 

The answer to the first part of the question, consid- 
ered in the light of the potential resources of the industry 
and the organization now in existence for carrying out 
the program, is that the chances of their success are 
decidedly favorable. 

The execution of the Five Year Plan for cotton has 
been entrusted to a specially created executive body, the 
Central Cotton Committee, holding direct responsibility 
to the Supreme Economic Council for the rehabilitation 
and expansion of the cotton growing industry. Com- 
plete control over all phases of cotton production rests 
with this body and its affiliates and subsidiary organi- 
zations, extending from the selection of the seed to the 
shipping of cotton to the mills. Of the measures already 
undertaken for enlarging the size of the cotton crop, the 
first and most immediately important has been the in- 
creasing of the proportion of total cultivated area to be 
planted in cotton by turning over to cotton growing area 
formerly used for the growing of a food supply for the 
local population. Very substantial increases in cotton 
acreage can be made in this way. 

Of most importance, however, is the program for 
opening up of new agricultural areas by the construction 
of irrigation works. Great stretches of land are available 
throughout the cotton growing regions which may be 
brought under cultivation relatively easily by land rec- 
lamation. There are now under way some 43 irrigation 
projects in cotton growing regions, which it is estimated 
will have brought under cultivation by 1933 approxi- 


Later revised to 3,680,000 bales 


l 
i 


mately 2,000,000 acres of entirely new land. This is 
40 
Cotton acreage and production i 
in the Soviet Union 17738 
if 
11 430 
if 
if * 
X= Original estimate for 1933, 2,7/4,000 bales I 2.5 
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Press Cliche 
Will any American weaver challenge? Com- 


rade Ivanova, weaver, is the best shock 
brigade worker of the Frasnoznamennaia 
textile mill in Soviet Russia 


roximately equal to the maximum acreage under cot- 
prior to the revolution. These irrigation projects 
e will double the acreage in cotton. 

o add further to the size of the crop as well as to 
rove upon its quality, the Soviet authorities are giv- 
much attention to increasing yield per acre through 
roved methods of cultivation. In the five year period 


iore the war, the average yield per acre of the Russian 


was 276 lb. per acre, as compared with 182 in the 


ited States where the same type of cotton was grown. 


rovements in selection of seed, more extensive use of 
lizer and the elimination entirely of the indigenous 
grade variety, which is still grown in some sections, 
contribute materially to increased yield per acre. 
ictors standing in the way of such an increase in 
uction do not appear likely to interfere seriously 
the program. The boll weevil is unknown, and 
if it did make its appearance it would not likely 

much damage because of the extreme dryness of 
imate. 

Large Expansion Possible 


view of the above, it must be admitted that the 
cotton crop is capable of very large expansion. 
inly means are available to the Soviet government 
roducing a cotton crop much larger than any of the 
nd large enough to meet the growing demands of 
me textile industry, which in 1929 amounted to 
WO bales. Allowing for a expansion in 
cage as is contemplated by the plan, at the present 
t consumption this would require slightly less than 
00 bales for the home industry, leaving 700,000 
tor export. It is, however, doubtful if the textile 


IC CY 
c 
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ry can be expanded to the extent planned for, or 
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at least, it is probable that the Soviet agencies will be 
more successful in attaining the level set in a raw mate- 
rial industry than in one where machinery must be con- 
structed and put in successful operation as in the textile 
industry. In that event there will be a considerable 
volume of cotton available for export. 

We can now attempt to answer the second part of 
our question, “if they succeed what will be the effect 
upon the world cotton market?” 

In the first place the United States is going to lose 
an export market for raw cotton that has amounted to 
an average of 360,000 bales annually for the last five 
years, with peak exports to the Soviet Union totaling in 
1926-27 over a half million bales. This amount is, how- 
ever, relatively small when considered alongside the 
average American crop, which frequently fluctuated more 
than this from year to year. 

The chief effect upon the world market, however, will 
undoubtedly be psychological. The size of the Soviet 
cotton surplus, even should it reach as much as a million 
bales by 1933, which is doubtful, when compared with 
America’s exports of eight million bales does not seem 
likely to undermine our export trade. The existence of 
this surplus, will, however, undoubtedly contribute a 
factor of uncertainty to the market because of the im- 
possibility of knowing in advance what Russia is going 
to do and how much cotton there is in Russia for export 
The threat of Soviet cotton exports to our best Conti- 
nental customers will be another factor added to the 
many that make the cotton market one of the most 
harassed and uncertain of all commodity markets. 

The other side of the picture is the finished goods 
market. ‘Russia has for many years been an exporter of 
finished cotton goods, chiefly to Persia, Afghanistan, 
Mongolia, and other Asiatic markets. The export sur- 
plus derived from this source amounted in 1912 to 
$11,750,000, which was the most favorable for any 
manufactured product exported from Russia. 

It does not require a great stretch of the imagination 
to conceive of a time in the near future when the Soviet 
textile industry will have been reconstructed and en- 
larged to a point where Soviet cotton textiles will com- 
pete with American and British goods in markets other 
than those to which Czarist Russia exported. When that 
time comes, whether under the present Five Year Plan, 
or the Second Five Year Plan that will follow it or 
under some future plan, then representatives abroad of 
\merican and British selling houses will find themselves 
competing with representatives of the all-Russian Tex- 
tile Syndicate, the sole selling and merchandising agency 
for all textile mills in the Soviet Union. By that time, 
perhaps, American producers may be marketing in for- 
eign countries through a similar agency, the outgrowth 
of the recently formed Textile Export Association of the 
United States. 

Perhaps this requires too great a strain on the imag- 
ination of readers who are not thinking in terms of 
world economic problems and the new complexion which 
the Soviet economic system is putting upon world trade. 
Perhaps we shall never be confronted in the cotton in- 
dustry with competition in foreign markets from a na- 
tionally integrated industry in some other country. How- 
ever, the evidence does not indicate that we are to get 
off that easy; in fact we are already on the verge ot 
finding that Soviet cotton, produced and marketed in 
precisely that manner, is a competitor of ours in the 
world market, and has the potentiality of becoming a 
dominant factor in the market in the future. 
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Figuring 
Cotton-Spinning 
Organizations 


at a Glance 


By J. L. Tucker 
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HE accompanying charts have been designed pri- 

marily as an aid to those men who are obliged to 

figure cotton-spinning organizations frequently or 
who have a variety of organizations running. To a 
certain extent, they permit the comparing of organiza- 
tions. If consistently used, they will save considerable 
time and effort, which can be put to other use. 

The method of using these charts is simple, and con- 
sists merely of placing a straight edge horizontally or 
at right angles to the vertical lines, intersecting the de- 
sired spinning line at the count to be made. The straight 
edge will intersect the vertical lines representing the 
preparatory processes at points indicating the weight of 
the product from each. The drafts are fixed, or “‘stand- 
ard,” as indicated at the top of each column. This fact 
limits the scope of the charts to a certain extent; but 
the author has developed auxiliary charts for use when 
it is desired to vary the drafts and he will gladly release 
them for publication if a sufficient number of TEXTILE 
Wor tp readers express a desire to see them. 

A relatively minor use to which these charts may be 
put is the recording of organizations. For this purpose 
the drafts may be disregarded and lines drawn across 
the charts connecting the various weights indicated under 
each process. 
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Stillwater Worsted 
Mills Install 


Minimum 


Wage Rates 


From TExtTiLE Worwp’s New England Office 


commodity and that high, rather than low, wages 

benefit industry in general, and the wool textile 
industry in particular, Austin T. Levy, president of the 
Stillwater Worsted Mills has suggested to the industry 
a plan for minimum wages, applying to competent 
workers on a 48-hour week basis. 

Stillwater Worsted Mills has done more than merely 
suggest the plan; starting March 2 minimum wage rates 
went into effect at their New England mills. Rates are 
as follows: boys 16 to 18 years, $14; boys 18 to 20, 
$18; men 20 to 22, $20; men 22 to 24, $22; men over 
24, $24; girls 16 to 18, $14; girls 18 to 20, $16; women 
over 20, $18. These rates are the least which are paid 
and operations requiring skill are, of course, paid corre- 
spondingly higher wages. 

The plan is an outgrowth of a study which Mr. Levy 
made of wage rates in a group of New England woolen 
and worsted mills. The figures revealed an extremely 
wide variation and it is Mr. Levy’s contention that sound 


P eomnoaie that labor is not to be treated as a 
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competition is impossible 
on such a basis. It is his 
further contention that ad- 
justments should be made 
which would tend to bring 
the lower brackets up, rather 
than a common reduction to 
the lower levels. 

Back of the whole story 
lies Mr. Levy’s belief that 
labor is not a commodity and 
that wages should not be 
subject to liquidation due to 
the workings of the law of 
supply and demand. He 
points out that the workers 
are the customers and that 
the welfare of industry de- 
pends on the earning power 
of the workers. In apply- 
ing principle of high wages 
to the woolen and worsted 
industry it was found that 
the wide variation in rates 
led to readjustments here and 
there which averaged to 
lower wages. One mill, hear- 
ing that another had adjusted 
wages, followed suit in fear 
of competition, more fol- 
lowed, and a vicious circle 
was set up, thus leading to 
a general lowering of wages. 

There are, however, certain encouraging features. A 
group of 27 representative manufacturers gathered in 
Providence, Feb. 27, at Mr. Levy’s invitation, to discuss 
the problem and it was found that all who had made 
wage adjustments lately had honestly done so against 
their better judgment. All wage cuts had been made 
because some other mill had cut, thus illustrating the 
circle of events. Belief expressed by these men was 
almost unanimous that wages should be maintained in the 
face of depression. 

Rather than await the necessary slow process of get- 
ting the group to agree Mr. Levy decided that the 
best that each manufacturer could do would be to go 
ahead, and trust that the others would follow. He 
believed that the establishment of minimum rates was 
the logical way to insure against disastrously low rates, 
and, accordingly, such rates were established by the 
Stillwater Worsted Mills. 

To insure publicity and discussion Stillwater has run 
page advertisements in trade papers which pointed out 
the divergence of rates between the different mills, listed 
the mirtimum rates which the company was applying, and 
gave an approximate and extremely conservative budget 
for a family of four which showed that low wages left 
no money which could be used to buy wool clothing. 

Manufacturers are showing great interest in the plan. 
The general feeling that wages should not be reduced 
has been prevalent in the industry, but this feeling has 
been pushed to the background when the fear of a com- 
petitor arose. Now, more thought is being given to ways 
and means to avoid the circle of readjustments. Favor- 
able comment is heard on the fact that Stillwater 
Worsted Mills did not await action on the part of others, 
but backed up suggestion by action. 
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Some 


I mprovements in 


Worsted 
pinning 
.quipment 


for English and 
French Systems 


By Frank H. Stanley 


N THE equipment used by spinning plants working 
on the English or “Bradford” system many improve- 
ments have been brought out in recent years. 

The main working parts of ordinary gill boxes have 
been improved to withstand high speeds. Fallers have 
been made in the form of a stirrup to reduce the distance 
from the last faller to the nip of the front rollers. The 
fallers have been made to drop in two movements in 
their passage from the top screws to the bottom screws. 
The screws have been replaced by two circular discs 
with radiused grooves. 

In spite of these improvements, nothing has yet super- 
seded the intersecting gill for straight gilling and 
reducing fiber breakage to a minimum. This machine 
appeared on the Continent about 40 years ago but did 
not attain immediate success, owing to constructional 
faults, chiefly inaccessibility. For many years, however, 
the intersecting gill has been the stardard gill box on 
the Continent for working short dry-combed wools, and 
its use has gradually spread to the longer dry-combed 
wools. 

Until recent times use of the intersection gill in con 
junction with combing plants working in oil with Noble 
combs, and in open, cone, and screw-gill cone drawing, 
was a rare occurrence, possibly owing to the lack of 
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suitable models able to deal with all classes and length 
of wool. 

The advantages offered by the intersecting gill ar 
manifold and the possibilities and results are worthy o 
investigation by anyone not yet using this type o 
machine. The main advantages may be enumerated a 
follows: 

1. Fiber breakage is reduced to a minimum. Witl 
an ordinary gill fibers are broken, and these are throw: 
out as noil at the comb, or eventually as waste in sul 
sequent operations. 

2. Straighter gilling is obtained and clearer slivers 
No back draft is required (there being no fear of th 
faller pins not penetrating the wool slivers) and there is 
no danger of causing small bars in the sliver through 
having to apply a back draft. 
For this reason, and also 
owing to perfect fiber con- 
trol, a higher draft can be 
safely applied if required. 

3. The intersecting gill may 
be loaded up heavier than the 
ordinary gill, as there is no 
question of the wool riding 
over the pin points. Two 
intersecting gill heads will 
produce as much as three 
ordinary gill heads, using 
fallers with the same set-over 
of pins. 

4. The intersecting gill may 
safely be run at a_ higher 
faller speed than the usual 
practice with the ordinary 
gill. This is an advantage 
because more faller pins 
penetrate the wool and give 
a better chance of obtaining 
a clear sliver. 

5. The pitch of screw is 
usually finer in the intersect- 
ing gill than in the ordinary 
gill for working the same quality of wool, and as th 
fallers have only one row of pins the distance from 
the front roller nip to the first faller is reduced to 
minimum, which is an advantage for controlling th 
short fibers in the top sliver. 

6. More pins per square inch are obtained in the inter 
secting gill than in other types of gill, although faller 
with less pins-per-inch set-over can be used. The mor 
pins per square inch we can have in the wool, the bette: 
the wool will be gilled, so long as there is sufficien 
freedom for the flow of fibers during drafting. 

Intersecting gills used in conjunction with twist-contro 
drawing will be found to neutralize to some extent th 
compressing effects of twist, when loftiness of rovins 
is an important consideration, as for knitting varns. 

If carded slivers are worked up for knitting yarns 
carpet yarns, etc., in the uncombed state (as is ofte: 
done on screw-gill cone drawing), the intersecting gil 
will be found ideal in controlling long and short fibers 
and maintaining fullness of handle. 

Great benefits are obtained by using intersecting gill 
in the combing department. Mill tests have shown tha 
by using two operations with intersecting gills betwee: 
the card and the comb, instead of ordinary gills, a bigg« 
tearage is obtained at the comb (retaining the sam 





French drawing 














tting at the Noble comb) varying from 13% to 5% 
cording to quality (the finer the wool the greater the 
rease in tearage at the comb). 


Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 


Che necessity for a high-speed flyer roving spindle has 
en satisfied in recent years. One of the latest types of 
er roving spindles has a metal steadier for the flyer 

d (full or half bearing). Another has a ball-bearing 
the spindle collar and a ball-bearing steadier for 
flyer head. The ball-bearing spindle reduces fric- 

n to a minimum and shows a distinct saving in power. 
Self-lubricating steps fitted with screw oil cup are a 
distinct advantage, as dirty oil, sediment, etc., are easily 
cleaned out and renewed with clean oil during running. 





-" Ewing Galloway 


« handle oil-combed stock 





irrying each individual roving spindle in a separate 
bracket offers the advantage of easy adjustment of each 
individual spindle and enables one or two spindles to be 
removed when required without having to dismantle the 
front portion of the machine. Flyer roving spindles 
steadied at the top enable a steady and smooth run to 
ve obtained at high speed, an important factor in obtain- 
ing a uniform drag for the bobbins. The spindles may 
be run at a speed up to 2,500 r.p.m. 
one type of drawing and spinning machinery a 
worm and wheel drive is applied to the carrier 
ol.rs and the draft and twist gearing is brought to 
one end of the machine. In another type a chain drive 
Is lied to the carrier rollers and a direct-pull system 
is u' lized for the weighting of the top front rollers. A 
‘tos. fluting for the bottom front rollers is used in 
ne model, giving a greater gripping power than the 
usu type of flute and necessitating less weighting on 
the op front rollers, hence saving in leather coverings 
wer, 
Scaife lifter motion may be driven by means of 
4 or a chain. In the latter case a safety shearing 
pin | necessary to prevent breakages in case of mishaps. 
‘he Scaife lifter motion is usually driven from the cyl- 
ut may be driven from the front rollers. 
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A special type of spinning frame, made in flyer, ring, 
and cap, may be used simultaneously for four different 
counts, drafts, twists, and ratches. Four separate lifter 
motions enable double-ended spools, single-ended bobbins, 
quills, and paper tubes to be used simultaneously on the 
same machine. If the machine is made as a flyer doffer. 
four separate doffing motions are applied. Four different 
spindle speeds are possible. 

For spinning plants working on the French system, 
there are several minor improvements of interest, such 
as (a) a clutch and spring device for porcupine shaft, 
(b) porcupine blocks enabling the porcupine to be 
adjusted in a vertical direction to obtain curvilineal and 
rectilineal drafting, (c) adjustable rubbing stands made 
in two parts to enable the amount of rub to be easily 
regulated, (d) adjustable bearings for the rubbing leather 
rollers, allowing the tension on the rubbing leathers to 
be regulated, and (e) hardened sliver guides for double 
meche provide firmer balls without any extra drag. The 
new porcupine designed for drawing oil-comber wools 
has already been described in some detail in TEXTILE 
Wor tp (Jan. 12, 1929, p. 79, and Aug. 17, 1929, p. 41). 
The wool passes underneath this porcupine, and loose 
metal bars located between the rows of pins force it free. 

A new cap frame for spinning twistless rovings is 
built on the same lines as the ring spinning frame. The 
top portion of the machine resembles the ring frame 
very closely while the front part is made on the regular 
lines of the cap frame used in the English system of 
spinning. To prevent snarling of the yarn when setting 
the machine in motion, the lifter motion and the rollers 
can be thrown in gear when the spindles have attained 
their full speed. 

Cap spinning offers the advantage over ring spinning 
of requiring less adjustments to spin a variety of counts. 
There are no travelers to be changed and the twist is 
more regular as there is always an equal distance from 
the front roller nip to the point of winding on. Mill 
tests indicate that the yarn from the new machine com- 
pares favorably with mule-spun yarn. The cap spinning 
frame enables high speeds to be attained, and the pro- 
duction is high. 

A flyer spinning frame is also made to spin twistless 
roving. 





Changes are taking place in 
Bradford drawing 
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Use of Kier 
Broadens Field for 


Peroxide 


Bleaching 


By Carl D. Brandt 


extensively on wool and silk materials, producing 

results which could hardly be improved upon. 
Within the last few years both hydrogen and sodium 
peroxide have come down in price, and it now has 
hecome possible to extend their use to cotton goods at 
a bleaching cost which compares favorably with that 
of the older caustic boil and chemic methods. 

While the use of peroxide presents a number of 
advantages (as for instance, simplicity, rapidity, and 
less handling) there are also some minor disadvantages. 
But in most cases the points favoring its use greatly 
exceed those that do not. Each plant presents its 
individual problems and requirements, and judgment 
must be based on these conditions. 

It has long been a mistaken idea that the peroxides 
could not be used in iron kiers, and that none of the 
equipment should be of iron. If a reasonable amount 
of care is taken to keep all exposed surfaces clean and 
well coated, no trouble will ensue. The inside of the 
kier should be coated with a solution of lime containing 
a little salt, or a mixture of cement containing a little 
“Anti-Hydro.” Galvanized-iron pipe may be used to 
carry the liquor from the make-up vat to the kier. 
est results will be obtained if the make-up vat is made 
of wood. 

The kier should be of the pump and heater type to 
insure freedom from contamination of the kier liquor. 
If an open blow steam jet is used to heat the liquor, 
it is quite possible that some condensate containing a 
high iron content will get into the kier. This would 
detract from the final degree of white obtained, and the 
goods would have a muddy appearance. In fact, care 


Prccensivey< have in the past been used quite 
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should be taken that the chemicals used in the make-up 
charge and the water itself do not contain iron in sufh- 
cient quantities to cause unsatisfactory results. 

The goods should be packed into the kier loosely; 
preferably without treading down. Absolute uniformity 
of circulation is necessary if the one-boil method is to 
be used, and this is difficult to obtain unless special 
attention is paid to the plaiting of the goods in the kier. 
The kier should not be filled too full, as allowance 
should be made for the swelling of the goods which takes 
place when the temperature reaches about 140° F., which 
is ordinarily employed for the caustic soda boil. An 
amount equal to about 85% of the regular kier capacity 
has been found to work quite successfully when using 
the standard type of kier. 

When the kier charge has been mixed and the solution 
is ready to be run into the kier, a sample should be 
taken and tested to make certain that all has been prop- 
erly done. The available oxygen may be determined 
by either of two methods: one making use of potassium 
permanganate; and the other, sodium thiosulfate. Of 
these two, the latter is the more accurate, but it also 
requires more time to carry out. Foreign matter present 
in the bath sometimes causes the permanganate method 
to give a determination which is higher than it actually 
should be. Alkalinity is determined by regular titration, 
using approximately 0.1 N acid. As an indicator thymol 
blue works quite successfully. The pH determination 
may be made by the use of a block comparator and 
color indicators. 

Typical make-up analyses for bleaching tests as repre- 
sented by the graphs shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3 are 
given in Table I. 

The volume of the liquor used in proportion to the 
amount of goods is very important. It is not advisable 
to use too much, since this would affect the economy of 
the boil; neither can one use too little as this would 
influence the results. From experiments, it has been 
found that approximately 40 gal. per 100 lb. of goods 
gives satisfactory results in a kier using a pump to 
circulate the liquor. If a standing bath were to be used, 
this would have to be increased, possibly doubled. 


Table I. Composition of Kier Liquor 
Used in Tests 
Make-up chemicals 


in 1,400 gal. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


Sodium peroxide. 104 1b. — 105 Ib. 60 Ib. 
Sulfuric acid 1301b. 130 1b. 78 |b. 
Sodium silicate. 100 Ib. 100 Ib. 100 Ib. 
Sulfonated oil 20 Ib. 20 Ib. 20 lb. 
Liquor analysis* 0.63 1.70 1.04 
Alkalinity % NagO 0.130 0.137 0.085 
pH value 10.3 10.5 10.3 


*Available oxygen grams per liter. 


Table IT. Available Oxygen Remaining in 
Hydrogen Peroxide Solution After 
Standing Five Days: 

Lb. of silicate 

used in make-up None 50 100 200 
% of original 

strength lost. 65 30 10 28 
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Reference to Figs. 1 and 2 will 
show the marked difference in the 
rate of drop of available oxygen 
under different conditions. Although 
No. 2 had a higher initial pH value 
and alkalinity, it still did not drop 
as rapidly as No. 1, since the 
goods had previously been scoured 
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Fig. 1. Peroxide bleach on unscoured goods 














and were in a clean condition when 
subjected to the peroxide bleach. 


120 Letter results with less peroxide 


Temperature Deg.F 


100 are possible when the goods are 
thoroughly scoured before being 
80 ’ ; 
B 4 15 bleached. In Fig. 3 are shown the 


reactions when insufficient peroxide 
is used. Determination of pH 
values below 9.6 could not be made 


260 with the apparatus at hand; and 























‘ therefore it was not possible to con- 
- tinue the curve after the eighth 

220 hour. It was dropping quite rap- 

ws idly at this point, and how much 

4 200 ¢ . 

‘= . fartl 1 1 
= E g arther it went was not determined. 
§ 040 © 4.0 180 By using peroxide as a bleaching 
U . . ° 
. . 60 = agent it is possible to save on cost 
0 008 £08 160 + eras ; 
cm & . of initial equipment, water, labor, 
. > . . é-aae 
E006 $06 a and bleaching time. Less _ initial 
Scotties 120 ©” equipment is required, since less 
s Ss mn washing and saturating is necessary. 
< 0.02 502 Ordinarily the goods might be 

ss | Lctail | 80 washed once into the kier before the 
0123 45 678 9 0 t 12 8 4 15 
acai eabeomnamildalie boil, then be given two final washes 
en ° 1 . —_. . 
3 from the kier to the finish bins. 
Fig. 2. Normal peroxide bleach on scoured goods This is much less handling than 
generally required by older meth- 
018 18 260 ods. Since less washing is required; 
o016 S46 240 consequently less water will also 
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Fig. 3. Peroxide bleach on scoured goods showing 
unsatisfactory results due to light kier charge 


of low alkalinity 


licate of soda plays an important part as a regulator 
e bleaching action. If insufficient silicate is present 
e bath, the liquor becomes quite brownish as the 
rogresses, and the results are generally rather poor. 
0 a certain point, increasing the amount of silicate 
increases the stability of the bath in spite of the 
that the alkalinity and the pH value are also in- 
ed. Stability of samples made up and kept under 
ir conditions are indicated in Fable IT. 
sults shown in this table make it evident that the 
stable solution is obtained when approximately 100 
' silicate is used in the kier charge. Good results 
enerally obtained if from 1 to 14 lb. of silicate is 
to each pound of sodium peroxide in the solution. 
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be needed. 
time, 


There is a saving of 
since the goods might be 
washed into the kier late in 


200 u: the 
2 afternoon, boiled during the night, 
10.0 x 180 & 

and be ready to be pulled out the 
160 £ next morning. There is also a fur- 

2 ee ; 
we ther saving: goods that are peroxide 
& boiled will generally lose 2% or 3% 
120 £ less in weight than when run 
100" through the regular bleach. This 


represents quite a saving to a mill 
which manufactures and finishes its 
own goods. The finished goods, 
when peroxide bleached, are gen- 
erally less absorbent, softer with a 
less crunchy hand, and slightly dif- 
ferent in cast, than when given the 
regular pressure boil and chemic. 

As to cost, no figures can be given which will be 
applicable in all cases, as too many variable factors are 
encountered when comparing the figures of one plant 
with those of another. The cost in one plant running 
similar goods, some in the peroxide and others through 
the regular bleach, will serve for comparative purposes. 
Here the figures were found to be when considering, 
labor, chemicals, and water only, as: peroxide bleach, 
90 cents per 100 lb.; regular bleach, 80 cents per 100 Ib. 
—a difference of 0.1 cent per Ib. Whether or not this 
difference would hold in another plant would depend 
entirely upon the type of goods handled, the equipment 
at hand, the layout, and various other factors. 
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Cotton-Rayon Progress 
Depicted at 


British 
Industries 


Fair 





HE largest cotton exposition ever staged in Great 

Britain is now being held at the White City, 

London in conjunction with the British Industries 
Fair, which has never before had a truly representative 
textile section. The British Exposition of Rayon Goods, 
the fifth of the series is now also included as a part of 
the B.I.F. and is being held at the Albert Hall, London. 
The Lancashire cotton industry has given its whole- 
hearted support to this great effort, and every type of 
fabric is shown, ranging from the heaviest ducks for 
engineering and industrial purposes to the lightest of 
dress fabrics. 

The most striking developments seem to be in printing, 
dyeing and finishing, and the exhibition is a mass of 
beautifully blended color. It is interesting to note that 
all the large Lancashire combines are exhibiting. Among 
the more significant developments are attractive imitation 
fur fabrics made entirely of cotton. A new “Nutria 
Beaver” coat, made of cotton and lined with rayon 
attracted much attention, and a similar development is 
the production of cotton “‘suede” gloves scarcely distin- 
guishable from the original article. 

Artistically the display of furnishing fabrics is on a 
level of its own. Modern developments, however, can 
scarcely get up to the standard of the hand printed 
tapestries and hangings supplied by such specialist firms 
as the Ramsden Wood Print Works, Ltd., who have 
many delightful block printed designs. Rayon plays an 
important part in the British furnishing fabric trade, 
and the whole basis of the trade seems to rest on fast 
colors. 


Cottons With Linen Finish 


Several Lancashire cotton firms are now weaving linen 
for the furnishing trade. This movement may or may 
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not have prompted the development towards imitati: 


the linen finish in all-cotton fabrics. Beach suits, cas 
ments, etc., made from a fabric which to all intents a: 
purposes might be beautifully printed linen are a featu 
of the exhibition. Barlow and Jones, Ltd., have broug')t 
out a new cotton fabric “Osman Lyneth” with a special 
patented finish which is scarcely distinguishable from a 
bleached linen fabric. 

Described as a flannelette and printed in vivid ani 
pleasing colors a new dress fabric has caused consideral 
interest. It is printed by a through process, and has tlie 
appearance of a velvet. “Vel Retonne” is a new 
reversible raised fabric of soft wool-like handle, printed 
alike on either face in bright designs. It is suitable for 
dressing-gowns and various other purposes. It is pro- 
duced in colors which could not be equaled in an all-wool 
fabric. Another firm has a dressing-gown fabric with 
a jacquard rayon face and a raised back. An interest 
ing attempt to imitate woolen tweeds in cotton is being 
made by various firms. 

A variation on the transparent cord velvet in cotton 
and rayon is a new moire type. The corded type is 
now being proofed and made up into light-weight sum- 
mer rain coats. The use of esterified yarns for producing 
cross-dyed effects, similar to those obtainable with acetate 
rayon, in an all-cotton fabric is interesting. There are 
many notable examples of cross-dyed rayon in two- and 
three-tone effects for furnishings, linings and quiltings. 
3eyond the advances made toward a more permanent 
terry pile, there are few new developments in towelings. 
A spun-rayon terry pile which is soft, highly absorbent 
and apparently fairly durable, is among the latest novel- 
ties and should find an increasing outlet. 


2 


At the Rayon Exhibition 


The all-rayon fabric predominates in the Rayon 
Exhibition at the Albert Hall, which is as usual mainly 
a dress goods display. The use of vat colors throughout 
and also of the dyed ground in printed fabrics is largely 
responsible for the big progress made in the general 
appearance of rayon dress fabrics which are more 
pleasing than those of a year ago. 

There are various new fabrics either of sheer con- 
struction, or close to it in appearance and general effect. 
A new flat type of crepe almost like a georgette but 
less transparent is among the latest lines. A new 
‘“Wemco” fabric of plain weave with a semi-transparence 
and suede finish, known as “Suede-Meteor” is worthy 
of mention. ‘Satin-ninon,” a Celanese fabric, is also 
something new to this class of semi-transparent light- 
weight dress fabrics. A British all-rayon umbrella fabric 
is among the latest developments featured at the show, 
and after much experimenting a non-slip selvedge has 
been evolved. 

Spun silk in the warp and rayon in the filling is the 
construction of a new rayon fabric suitable 
for the dressgoods, shirtings and pajama 
trade, which is made by Hinde & Hardy, 
Ltd., who are also attracting attention with 
crepe fabrics for the fancy shoe trade. The 
interesting development in connection with 
suede crepes and suede taffetas is the intro- 
duction of printed designs which are cer- 
tainly very effective. A cotton and rayon 
leno and another cotton and rayon fabric 
which has the handle of a knitted production 
are also of interest to the dress goods manu- 
facturing group. 


















Drayton Mills 
Installs Modern 


Electrical 
Kquipment 
in Weave Shed 


By H. G. Nichols 


Safety Switch Section, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 


O MEET the unusual conditions encountered in a 

weave shed, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has 

recently installed modern electrical equipment for 
control and protection of loom drives. One of the fea- 
tures of this installation is resettable overload protection 
for loom motors. Another example of the measures 
which have been taken to insure efficiency and conve- 
nience of operation is provision for starting and stopping 
large sections of looms simultaneously and for discon- 
necting individual looms. 

\mong the conditions which influenced the design and 
selection of equipment for loom-motor control and pro- 
tection are included the high degree of humidity neces- 
sary in weave sheds, excessive vibration set up by loom 
operation, and variation of frictional load of the loom. 
Necessity for maintaining a high degree of humidity, to- 
gether with the practice of scouring the floors, often 
accompanied by considerable splashing, creates a condi- 
tion calling for extreme care in providing insulation 
between live parts, and treatment to make the parts non- 
rusting, when they cannot be made of rust-resisting 
metals. The voltage used, together with the presence 
of flyings in the form of lint and dust which adhere 
realily to a moist surface, aggravates the insulation 
problem. Lint carbonizes readily and a slight creepage 
ot current soon builds up to a destructive are. A spark 
caused by opening a switch under load can also carbonize 
)ings, affording a path over the insulating surface. 
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Loom-motor switches of new design installed 


at Drayton Mills 


Excessive vibration set up by loom operation, and 
space considerations, have made it desirable to mount 
loom switches on separate floor pedestals, either single or 
double. Even when so mounted, floor vibration must be 
considered in design. Limited space calls for extreme 
care in maintaining clearances and providing wiring 
room in the box. 

The nature of the work performed by a loom is such 
that the productive load is uniform, but the frictional 
load of the loom itself can, and does, vary widely, espe- 
cially during the breaking-in period. This indicates the 
need of overload protection which may be reset in a 
simple, safe, and convenient manner on account of the 
class of operator and the comparatively small crew of 
electricians employed. 

At the Drayton Mills the group feeder wires for loom 
motors are controlled by magnetic contactors of the 
enclosed type, which are mounted on the wall at con- 
venient locations and operate from suitably*located push 
buttons. Feeder wires are carried from these main con- 
tactors under the floor in conduit to panelboards cen- 
trally located, the mains of which are directly connected 
to the feeder system, the branches being fused for 30 
amperes. The loom motors are fed from these branches 
through the loom switches and are grouped on their 
circuits to the capacity of the branch fuses in the panels. 
These branch circuits are run under the floor along the 
center line of the pedestals. Under each pedestal there 
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is installed a junction box to which the pedestal base 
is attached. 
By this method large sections of the weave shed can 


be started or stopped simultaneously. , A failure of 
power supply will cause the main contacts to drop out, 
shutting down the group of looms affected. Ample 
opportunity is thus given to warn the operators before 
starting up the group again after power is restored. 

The loom-motor switches are of a new and interesting 
design; the line contacts are of the butt type and are 
made of a special alloy which will not braze on the most 
severe short circuit. Their conductivity is not affected 
by use or atmospheric conditions. These contacts are 
operated by a quick make-and-break toggle mechanism, 
a'lowing front operation. Contact pressure is uniform, 
while the circuit is closed, and is independent of the 
position of the handle. Manual operation of the toggle 
does not disturb the trip mechanism which is actuated 
anly on overload. When the trip mechanism operates, 
the contacts are opened independently of the toggle. 

The contacts and their mechanism are separately 
housed in high-grade composition, and are so designed 
that air rather than insulation surface is depended on 
for dielectric strength. This avoids trouble due to 
carbonization of flyings, any accumulation burning itself 
off harmlessly. A deionizing mesh is placed above the 
contacts which effectively quenches the arc and assists 
in housing the mechanism, the entire unit forming a 
compact, simple and reliable device. All bearings are 
of non-corrosive metal, the rest of the parts being cad- 
mium plated. 

The tripping mechanism is in a separate composition 
housing and can be readily removed as a unit without 
disturbing the wiring or other parts. The enclosed 
heater coils in turn can be changed without removing 
the entire unit. These heater coils fit closely over 
performed bimetallic disks, which on overload change 





their shape, importing a sharp blow to the overload catch. 
The force and positiveness of this action is identical at 
all ratings. The switch cannot be reset until the disks 
cool and snap back. 

The box cover is arranged to screw down, and has 
guards for the handle which may also be used to lock 
the handle in the off position. The box is arranged for 
pedestal mounting with an adequate system of 
knockouts. 

The individual loom switches are operated mechani- 
cally when it its necessary to shut down a loom for any 
reason, such as mechanical adjustment or putting on 
new warp. There are in this installation 44445 hp. 
Westinghouse motors driving Draper looms and 196 
3-hp. Westinghouse motors driving Crompton & Knowles 
looms. The current is 3 phase, 60 cycle, 550 volts, all 
of the motors being 1750 r.p.m. These motors are of 
the latest design. 

To afford general accessibility and operating conven- 
ience in the weave shed, consideration has been given 
to all the conditions surrounding this type of installation. 
Disconnecting of individual looms is readily accom- 
plished by the operator for adjustment, repair, or elec- 
trical trouble. If the loom switch trips out, the loom 
is easily restored to service by the operator without the 
necessity of calling the maintenance man. Normal start- 
ing or stopping of the loom groups is simply accom- 
plished by push-button control, and inadvertent starting 
of looms after failure of power supply is prevented by 
the low voltage release of the main contactors. The 
pedestal design permits washing down without fear of 
introducing moisture in the wiring system, and the gen- 
eral layout provides for ease of inspection and main- 
tenance. 

Lockwood, Greene Engineers, Inc., 
designed the installation, 
Inc., Greenville, S. C., 


Spartanburg, S. C., 
and Huntington & Guerry, 
was the electrical contractor. 
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Number of American Commercial Rayon Yarns 
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The Buyer's 


Viewpoint at 


Edited by Miss Lillian Edgerton, research 
counselor, of New York. Readers are 
invited to offer comments on the subjects 
treated or to submit questions regarding 
defects which contribute to the “returned 
goods” evil in retail circles, and which 
can be traced back to manufacturing 
faults.—Editor. 


Discharged Fabric from 
Discharge Printing 


\ irate customer recently returned to a famous old depart- 
ment store a dress which had once had for a design 
bunches of little flowers with the accompanying leaves. The 
flowers still remained, but the leaves—oh! where were they ? 
Madame had worn the dress on several sunny days at the 
shore—perhaps the late afternoons were foggy. Anyway, 
sun and moisture plus the not thoroughly rinsed off discharge 
agent had caused the little leaves to drop out of existence. 
is to be sure, was only one instance heard from. What 
ned to the other garments made from the same piece ? 
What happens to all other fabrics on which the discharge 
agent has either been too strong or improperly applied ? 


Chafe Marks on Silks 


‘ io . : 1 

S \S which appear on the market and which have been 
\ ited in the weighting process increase the number of 
ished customers, and the amount of money spent in 


qs 
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replacing the materials. 
prolongs the time of final adjustment. 

The fabrics may be beautiful and have a heavy hand-when 
new—but after dry cleaning or laundering the familiar dusty 
surface appears on dark colors. 

These are not isolated cases, but have increased as the oil 
finish process has been perfected, indicating that less care 
is taken in the handling of the fabrics during the weighting 
process and more reliance placed on “covering up” later on. 

Fabrics in the crepe family have become a staple item. 
When properly constructed and finished, they are serviceable 
and very much in demand. The elimination»of chafe marks 
by exercising more care in weighting will go a long: way to 
maintain this popularity. 


Covering: up the chafe marks only 


Velvets 


UCH has been said concerning customer care*of vel- 

vets. Certainly much might yet be said in that, direc- 
tion but—velvets which have been rolled unevenly or 
creased while being rolled will not sell. 

Stand at the velvet counter of a retail store while new 
shipments are being unrolled for display. Literally whole 
pieces are spoiled with roll marks every few imches across 
the width of the cloth. Stand at the same countér weeks 
later when a sale of velvets is going on, and you can recog- 
nize many if not all of the first spoiled pieces. “The mark- 
down and loss are great. ; 

It is true most of the marks may be eliminated if the 
material is steamed, but few people want to pay full price for 
a fabric which must be renovated before it can be worn. 


Beach Pajamas With—and Then 
Without—Colors 


EACH pajamas of many prices, patterns and colors are 
to be seen at the beach and elsewhere. 

Because they will be worn so much in public and because 
so much material is required per pair, it is necessary to have 
colors which will not fade at the first exposure. It is dis- 
couraging to sell pajamas which are made to wear for sports 
occasions and have them returned to the store shortly after- 
ward because the red of the flower design has turned a 
sickly pink or the blue trousers have faded to blue white 
while the coat, which is not worn so much, remains the orig- 
inal color. 

The increasing popularity of pajamas for all kinds of occa- 
sions, outdoors as well as indoors, should be a boom for 
selling extra yardage of materials. Don’t ruin the prospects 
by using dyes which can’t stand the sunlight, fresh air, and 
salt air. 


Pastels—and Shrinkage 


ASTELS—they seem to be heading for a heavy season. 
Hats, dresses, suits, hose and shoes. In fact a who-e or 
part of the complete ensemble may be in pastel. 

Fabrics of such shades must of necessity be cleansed fre- 
quently either by dry-cleaning or laundering. The style of 
the garment and the fashion note of color is very important, 
but if the material shows an exorbitant shrinkage or the 
colors change too radically in hue, of what use is style? 

A pale blue dress of a silk fabric which had been adver- 
tised as “washable” when laundered by the approved silk 
laundering methods shrank two sizes with the third washing. 
In a few such instances, some of the shrinkage can be re- 
gained if the material is properly ironed. Because of the 
intricate seaming and applied fullness of the modern costume, 
this can seldom be done successfully. The material will 
pucker at the seams, and stretch in the bias sections so the 
original style is almost entirely lost. 
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Electric Hoist 


Merits Greater 


Consideration in 


Textile Ind ustry 


By H. J. Fuller 


Electric Hoist Manufacturers Association 


STUDY of the use of electric hoists in the textile 
industry discloses that this type of equipment is 
quite vital to some branches of the industry, that 
there are still other places where it would quickly prove 
its worth if tried, and that in other fields it is not em- 
ployed and really has no proper use. Dyeing, bleaching, 


and finishing processes often require the use of electric 


hoists ; handling of beams and warehousing of raw ma- 
terials and finished goods offer further fields. 
In dyeing, bleaching, and finishing the question of 
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Handling of beams 
is facilitated by the 
electric hoist 


whether to use a hoist depends somewhat on the process 
used. In the dyeing process, for example, it makes a 
difference whether the material is treated in yarn or 
fabric form. Again, yarn is dyed by several methods: 
and one plant will find that its market calls for goods 
which have been dyed by the pressure method in a vat- 
like container with a cover of heavy iron. 


Useful in Yarn Dyeing 


The lifting and placing of the cover is a hoist job, 
and by the proper arrangement of containers several 
machines can be serviced by the same hoist. Loading one 
type of pressure machine is done by hand after the cover 
has been removed, but in the dyeing process the contents 
become tightly compacted so that it is a real hoist job to 
lift out the mass, and its weight 1s of much less import 
than the tightness of packing. 

In the larger units a 2-ton electric hoist is a good 
choice, 500 Ib. for the load and 3,500 Ib. for the pull. 
To put it more forcefully, if perhaps more facetiously, 
it is more a question of yank than of hank. 

Some pressure dyeing systems provide for handling 
of the yarn on spools or packages. In this case, after the 
cover is removed, the packages are taken from their rods 
by hand, or the entire holding frame is removed from 
the keir by hoist and unloaded or reloaded by hand 
outside. 

There are other skein-dyeing methods which use an 
open tank fitted with frames for holding and processing 
the yarn. The frames are lifted from or lowered into the 
mixture by the use of an electric hoist having two hooks 
to lift at two points at the same time. These hoists are 
generally attached to’ motor-driven trolleys moving along 
an I-beam or monorail for further processing. 

In some silk mills the boiling off process is one thiat 
handles the woven goods on a frame that is dipped into 
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In skein dyeing the 
electric hoist finds 
frequent use 


The electric 
hoist serves 
also in lifting 
heavy rolls 
of cloth 





ath 


and removed by the use of electric hoists. Here, 
not so much the weight of the batch as it is the 
of the tank and the bulk of the load that calls for an 
electric unit. 
‘ dyeing is a process that should more frequently be 
an electric-hoist job. The goods are placed on the jig 
ll form. These rolls when dry often are not heavy, 
the handling is awkward; and when the piece has 
d through the bath and is rerolled at the other side, 
wet, heavier, and consequently more awkward and 
crous to the handler. 
ists in some bleaching and dyeing jobs have been 
emned because the vapors are detrimental to the 
‘s and the tracks become rusty so that dirt falls onto 
ods ; but electric-hoist engineers know how to pre- 
the hoists for moisture and vapors, and in these 
‘f special alloys and treatment of metals, measures 
e taken to provide against this if conditions are 
n in advance. 
ctric hoists are used in star dyeing, when the 
‘of the fabric is such that it would be damaged by 





Hussong-Walker-Davis Co 


rubbing or rough handling during the dyeing process. 
The piece of cloth is wound in a frame so that the layers 
do not touch each other, and here again the load is not 
so heavy, but very unwieldy, not only going into and out 
of the vat, but from the winding machine and back to the 
unwinding. 

In bleaching and dyeing, raw materials are used that 
often call for the use of electric hoists, not only in the 
receiving room but in the mixing of compounds. It 
desirable to have tanks of liquid where they will feed into 
the dye vats by gravity, and electric hoists are suitable 
for lifting the materials to the mixing floor or com- 
pounding platforms. This also is true in such plants as 
do enough bleaching to require drums of caustic that 
are heavy and not easily handled. 


is 


andling Beams 
Handling B 


Dyeing and finishing plants are not the only users of 
electric hoists in the textile field, as hoists are employed 
in connection with beam handling. These are often hand 
blocks, but as width of cloth grows wider, the weights 
increase, the length of beam making it a more cumber- 
some load. There are wide differences in weights of 
beams, ranging from those for light fabrics to heavy 
carpets and other weighty materials. Although the change 
of beam is not a frequent transaction, and speed is not 
as important as in paper making, nevertheless, as the 
textile industry learns more about the facility of opera- 
tion of the modern small push-button electric hoist, many 
more will be used. Very often this handy little machine 
will fit in nicely for use by operatives who are handling 
the loom and they will not have to depend on extra help. 

Warehousing of raw materials and finished goods 
varies very greatly, and the textile man will find it to his 
advantage to keep informed on what can be done with 
electric hoists in this connection. 
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Overseers 


Round-Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


fee © 


Collecting Funds in the Mill 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

I THOROUGHLY agree with Bill that there are many worthy 
causes which merit our support and we should all try to help 
them as much as our finances will permit, but there is a time 
and place for everything. While men are engaged in work 
for which the company is paying them it is neither the time 
nor the place to solicit funds. 

Once the practice is started there seems to be no end to 
the number of people who will seek admission to the mill in 
search of funds for all sorts of causes, some good and some 
bad. Let all the soliciting be done outside the plant where 
the employees are free to consider the proposition. 

W.D.B. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

REGARDING THE question of collecting contributions in the 
mill, allow me to say that I believe it is a very poor practice. 
There are so many different factors in this matter that some- 
times it causes bad feeling in some and works hardships on 
others. 

If we wish to help, let it be done outside the mill. 
help all the needy, but let it be apart from business. 

E_woop Warp. 


Let us 





Delegating the Buying 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

Tus 1s the age of the specialist. The overseer becomes a 
specialist in the technical administration of his department 
and the purchasing agent becomes a specialist in buying the 
requirements for manufacture. This step is inevitable and, 
by analogy, is similar to the division of labor in mass pro- 
duction. The result is that it tends towards efficiency. 

A purchasing agent knows the best markets, terms, etc., 
and the overseer knows the best requirements for manufac- 
ture. By collaboration the most suitable goods at the best 
terms are obtained. 

It does not follow that a brilliant overseer would see 
through the wiles of a salesman. He would, without doubt, 
obtain a good article, but the question of price would be 
secondary and most probably would be high rather than low. 
On the other hand, a good purchasing agent may not appreci- 
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" HERE one department is so dependent on 

the other,’ Superintendent Chase addressed 
the overseers, “I have been wondering what is the 
best method of handling contacts. What I hav: 
in mind is where one department looks to the pre 
ceding one for its materials and an occasion arises 
where work is not coming through fast enough. 
Should the overseer go to see the overseer of the 
preceding department personally and find out what 
is what, or should he report the matter to the 
superintendent and let the management work 
things out?” 

“One of the first things I do each day,” Bill 
spoke up, “is to have a talk with the overseer of 
the department I get my materials from. I go 
over everything with him, find out how much work 
he will have coming through to my department for 
the next few days, and then go back to my own 
room and plan accordingly. In this way I have a 
real picture of what to expect and I am close 
enough to everything so that I don’t have to do any 


guessing about this or that. The super, or any- 





one else, would have a tough time trying to keep 


track of everything in the mill and_ probably 
far enough ahead so that | 
Then again, if I went running 
to the super and complained that the work wasn’t 


coming through fast enough the other overseer 


couldn’t let me know 
could make plans. 


would get sore and there would be excuses and 
little action. I think this is a problem that can be 


handled easily and simply without having any sys- 





tem to get tangled up in.” 

“Sorry,” Pete broke in, “but once more I must 
disagree with you Bill. In the old days it was easy 
because each department had a surplus of materia 
piled up in front of it and there was little need of 


bothering much. Now, however, everything must 


be kept moving if efficiency is to be kept up and 
I think that the management should route materials 


ate the fine limits necessary in certain commodities and may 
think that a little difference in specification does not matter. 
If the overseer and purchasing agent work together a good 
article at a good price is obtained. A.W. 
England. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

| HAVE worked under both systems of buying supplies and 
I find that most purchasing agents have not had the experti- 
ence in the mill that an overseer has had, and that is what 
counts. An overseer who has his employer’s business at 
heart will not buy anything that is not right. 

I worked in a plant a short while back where the pur- 
chasing agent would not buy anything except what he 
wanted; and that was mostly second-hand junk which did 


Routing Materials [sg lh 
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through the mill just like a railroad train is routed. 
You wouldn’t expect a station agent to call up the 
next station and say, ‘by the way, what trains are 
coming through the next few days?’ It is up to 
the management to keep the overseer advised of 
what materials are coming to his departme.t and 
it is up to the overseer to report when there 1s any 
Naturally, a half-hearted 
system is worse than no system, but if worked out 


hitch in the schedule. 


properly I think that work can be moved through 
the plant faster where there is some central author- 


As Bill 


points out, one department depends on the preced- 


ity to see that everything goes smoothly. 


ing one so they are all hooked up together and the 
overseer Bill talks with knows only part of the 
story. A good planning would let the overseer 
know things far sooner than depending on the next 


overseer who, in turn, must depend on another.” 


Do you think that some central agency 
should have charge of routing material 
through the plant, or should the over- 


seers solve problems among themselves? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
und other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


fit half the time. My fixers were putting in so much 

filing and fitting that there was a big loss in produc- 
ti The stuff did not last long as it was already worn out 
re | got it. 

the purchasing agent has been an overseer at some time 
he is O.K., but if not I would sooner buy my own supplies. 

purchasing agent may know freight rates and a thousand 

ls, but the main thing is to get production for your 


eniployer. C.W.P. 


r, Overseers’ Round-Table : 
\ USUAL thing I believe that the buying should be left 
ie purchasing agent, but there are exceptions to this 
There are times when an overseer can select a certain 
‘ of machinery that will do the work for which it is 
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intended better than any other, and the overseer knows so. 
in cases of this kind he should have the final say. 

We see the purchasing agent dining with the supply sales- 
man much oftener than we do the overseer, and no doubt he 
is offered much greater inducement for graft than the over- 
seer is, JAcK. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

WITH THE modern methods of research in industry it 
should be possible to determine the best method of purchas- 
ing supplies. Careful analysis, not only of the cost of sup- 
plies but of all departmental charges, would indicate dire-:- 
tions and the question of replacements or repairs would be 
easily settled. Efficiency of purchasing is not at its true lev-! 
until it is synonymous with efficiency of manufacture. 

To cut down expenses on essential requirements of 
department is false economy. The overseer should know 
what is required in his department and what he says shou'd 
be final, subject to, and consistent with, the economic con- 
dition of the plant. SEER. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

I po not believe that any progressive mill would be guilty 
of hiring a purchasing agent who did not have a thorough 
understanding of materials, sources of supply, cheapest 
routes, and discounts. 

I agree with Pete that, if the management was to follow 
Bill’s plan, it would, like the crawfish, be traveling back- 
ward. There should, of course, be cooperation between the 
overseer and the purchasing agent, but let the purchasing 
agent do the buying first, last, and all the time. 

S. W. SIMMoNs. 


On Selection of Second-Hands 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE QUESTION of engaging second hands is, in my opin- 
ion, the most delicate that the Overseers’ Round-Table has 
so far offered for discussion. 

After careful consideration, I think that the forem:n 
should have a voice in selecting his second hand, although 
this should be done through the super. It is always advis- 
able to discuss any changes, or the selection of help, through 
the proper channels, which, of course, means the super, as 
he is the man selected to get results and should have a fina! 
say in every department regarding responsible help. Any 
reliable foreman should agree with such an arrangement. 


F.W.C., Quebec. 


® 


Summary of Discussion 
on Final Say in Purchasing 


Opinion on whether the overseer or the pur- 
chasing agent should have the final say in 
purchasing supplies for the overseer’s depart- 
24% of the 


letters stated that the purchasing agent should 


ment was fairly evenly divided. 


have the final say, while 22% favored the over- 
seer. The largest group of contributions, how- 
ever, amounting to 44%, believed that the best 
method was through cooperation where the 
ability of the purchasing agent to know markets. 
etc., and the ability of the overseer to know 
materials would be combined. Many of ihe 
letters pointed out that a great deal depended 
on the amount of practical experience which 


the purchasing agent had. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. We do not undertake, how- 


ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. H 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be — 

—EDIToR. 


Making Novelty Worsted Yarns 
on the Spinning Frame 


Technicai Editor: 
Is it possible to make novelty yarns on Bradford spin- 
ning frames? If so, what types of yarns can be best 
manufactured? Finally, what adjustments or attach- 
ments are necessary for this work? (7464) 

The first novelty yarns were actually made on a spin- 
ning frame. The writer remembers seeing many types 
made in the Thomas Ashton cotton mill in Hyde, 
Cheshire, England, as long ago as 1903. 

The production of a desired novelty yarn may require 
two or more of the following conditions: (1) yarns 
of different counts, (2) yarns with different turns per 
inch, (3) yarns twisted in opposite directions, (4) in- 
termittent delivery of one or all ends twisted together, 
with positive control of each end, (5) a different rate 
of delivery for each end, and (6) uneven distribution 
of one end as it is twisted around a base or foundation. 

The spinner can easily produce the yarns required 
for 1, 2, and 3. To obtain the effects required in 4, 5, 
and 6, various changes will have to be made: 
Intermittent delivery: 

1. Take out the top front rolls and all but one line 
of carriers. 

2. Use heavy iron tumblers, 2-in. diameter. Each 
tumbler must have a groove which allows the passage 
of the end from the back roll without affecting its 
delivery. 

3. The gearing must be changed, (a) to obtain the 
required speeds of the back roll and the carrier roll, 
which are now delivery rolls. Change the relative posi- 
tions of the draft and back-roll gears. The “draft gear” 
is now on the end of the back roll and may be used 
as a change gear. (b) A positive control of the carrier 
drive is necessary with a change gear in the train. 

4. Gap gears must be used to obtain the 
intermittent delivery. (a) A gap draft or a 
gap twist is used to obtain a regular varia- 
tion in twist, sometimes called “cloud” twist. 
(b) A gap change gear may be used on the 
carrier drive. Gap gears or “pattern” gears 
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are made by breaking out teeth, to make the right gap, 
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from the draft or twist gear, or both. 
A different rate of delivery for each end: 

Use the change gears, mentioned previously, for th: 
back roll and the carrier drives. 
Uneven distribution: 

One or two vibrator rods or bars working in front 
of and below the front roll will be necessary, and spe 
cial mechanism will be required to oscillate the bars. 

A spinning frame equipped in the manner outlined 
can produce a large variety of novelty yarns—such as 
corkscrew; spiral; gimp; loop or curl; diamond; ani 
slub, flake or cloud yarns. 

Corkscrew yarn can be made by twisting together 
(a) yarns of different counts, (b) yarns delivered at 
different rates of speed, or (c) right- and left-twist 
yarns, each containing the desired turns per inch. 

For spiral and gimp yarns, use the method outlined 
in (c) for corkscrew yarns. Gimp yarns, however, ar¢ 
finally retwisted in the opposite direction with a fine 
binder thread. 

For loop or curl yarn a fine end is used as a core or 
ground thread and a coarse end is used to produce the 
loop. The coarse end is delivered at a faster rate of 
speed than the ground thread. Sufficient twist to form 
the desired loop is necessary. 

A diamond yarn consists of a thick ground or core 
thread, around which two fine threads, usually of dif- 
ferent colors, are twisted in opposite directions. The 
effect threads are delivered at a rate of about one and 
one-half times that of the ground thread. Two opera- 
tions are necessary, and the right twists must be used 
to obtain the required diamond effect in the final twist. 

For slub, flake, or cloud yarns the foundation threads 
are fine singles and the “effect” end is a thick roving 
of short-stapled material. Cotton, wool, spun silk, rayon 
cut staple, or short-stapled Sniafil roving may be used. 

By means of gap gears the soft, short-stapled roving 
is delivered intermittently in very short lengths and is 
twisted around the foundation thread. In the slub yarn 
the end is not broken. In cloud or flake yarns the end 
(roving) is actually delivered in short detached lengths. 
The yarn thus produced must be retwisted with a binder 
thread. 

Snarl yarn is made by following the precedure 
outlined for loop yarns, using one end with the usual 
twist as a ground and a hard-twisted end to produce 
the snarls. The rate of delivery of the effect yarn 
determines the length of the snarl. 

The use of spinning frames for the production of 
novelty yarns is not recommended. No individual stop 
motions are possible, which results in an increase of 
waste. Slow speeds are necessary, and yarns used must 
be very even and free from slubs, bad piecings, and 


the like. 
¢ 


Finishing Braid 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find two samples of braid. One is 
marked “Received from dyer,’ the other, “Condition de- 
manded by the trade.” Do you know of any process or 
machine by which the sample marked “Re- 
ceived from dyer” can be pressed out to look 
like the sample marked “Condition demanded 
by the trade,” without spoiling the effect of 
the pattern and to keep a fair, uniform 
width? If there is a machine on the market 























to finish this braid, will you advise me where it can be 
oliained; or is it your opinion that the condition of this 
id is the fault of the dyer? (7462) 


Since we have not seen any of the material before it 
was dyed, it is difficult to state how much of the damage 
ight have been caused in dyeing and how much of the 

uble might be attributed to the braider. We can 
ardly believe that the extra heavy end which runs 
throughout most of the material was placed there inten- 
tionally. This seems to have caused most of the trouble 

| in our opinion exonerates the dyer. 

'f you possess a calender, we suggest that you run the 
iaterial through a bath of lukewarm water and then 
over a sufficient number of cans to dry. If it is found 
iat this process reduces the width too much, the mate- 
rial may be run, in a dampened condition, through two 
sets of small rollers set closely together, with the first 
set delivering the material to the second just enough too 
fast to increase the width, and then dry in the air. We 
are returning a piece of the sample which has been wet 
out by hand and then dried on a steam pipe. The result 
seems to be quite satisfactory. 

You are aware, of course, that one sample was made 
on a 20-carrier braider and the other on a 16-carrier 
braider. 


— ep 


—- 
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Creases or Water Marks 
in Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


echnical Editor: 
'!’e are experiencing considerable difficulty with our 
ten-thread, all-silk, full-fashioned hosiery creasing, @ 
ample of which we are enclosing herewith to illustrate. 
should greatly appreciate receiving your opinion as 
what might be the cause of this trouble and how it 

ht be eliminated. (7468 ) 
his trouble is one of creasing in the dyeing machine 
or hydroextractor, and is commonly known as “water 
rks.” It is more usual with heavy silk of the class 
the sample submitted, and is very difficult to over- 

ine entirely. The following suggestions may help: 
l‘irst, the goods should not be crowded into the dye- 
‘ machine; and where nets are used, the goods should 
placed in very loosely. It has been our observation 
t with good dyeing machines of the rotary type, when 
the interior finish is not rough, heavy silk hosiery of 
ten-thread and up can be dyed more satisfactorily loose 
i) the baskets, rather than in nets. It is, of course. 
nderstood that the finish of the machine must be in 
fect condition, or the silk threads will be pulled. 
cing and degumming operations should be reduced to 
shortest time possible to produce satisfactory re- 
ts. For this class of work there is much to say in 
or of the so-called single-bath method, or dyeing 

| degumming in the same operation. 

\fter the goods are dyed, they should be promptly 
extracted, and care should be exercised in placing the 
ls in the basket. The extracting should not be car- 
ried too far, as the goods should be left with considerable 
sture, we would say around 60%. The 
rding operation should promptly follow 
c\tracting the goods ; and where metal forms 
employed in the boarding, the tempera- 
should be controlled to produce slow 
ing to the extent of giving the boarder 




















































HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























plenty of time to get the stocking well placed on the form 
before the actual drying is too far advanced. 
Summarizing these suggestions, do not overload the 
dyeing machine, cut down the running and handling 
time as much as possible, do not allow the goods to 
stand around very long either after dyeing or extract- 


ing, and board with a temperature not above 190° F. 


Finding Number of Nibs 
in Mohair and Rayon Tops 


Technical Editor: 

Will you please let us know if there is any prescribed 
routine or standard method of testing the number of 
nibs, etc., in mohair and rayon tops? (7466 ) 

So far as the writer is aware, there is no standard 
method for comparison of top samples for nibbiness, 
other than a general comparison by inspection on the 
black velvet board. For a standard method, it is sug- 
gested that a unit length of, say, one foot be cut at both 
ends by means of shears, and three samples be carefully 
drawn out as evenly as possible on the velvet board 
in the usual wing shape—thin enough so that other fibers 
will not conceal any nibs. An average of the three sam- 
ples would be a gage of the nibbiness of the top. It 
would be essential, naturally, that comparison be made 
between tops of exactly the same weight. 

Notice should also be made of the size of the nib, as 
small nibs might do comparatively little harm in a heavy 
count of yarn or yarn for certain definite purposes, 
whereas the same nibs on fine counts might easily cause 
rejection. The same might be true in the heavier counts, 
where the requirements are for a perfectly clear yarn. 

In mohair and rayon tops this question is of great 
importance, as a nib in the top usually produces a shib 
in the yarn. 


“Slip-Preventive Finish” 


Technical Editor: 

With reference to inquiry No. 7413, Dec. 20, 1930, 
will you be good enough to let us know who makes the 
“so-called slip preventive finish?” (7460) 

The so-called slip-preventive finish re- 
ferred to in our previous reply is the name 
given by mill men to finishing solutions used 
to prevent thread slippage. So far as we are 
aware, no products are being sold which are 
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designated as slip preventives. One method used to 
reduce the tendency towards slipping is to run the goods 
through a light sizing bath composed of a gelatin or 
glue and sulfonated oil. A 1 to 2% gelatin solution 
will stiffen the goods appreciably, hold the threads, and 
prevent slipping. The stiffness caused by the glue or 
gelatin may be overcome by the sulfonated oil. We sug- 
gest trying 1% of glue or gelatin and 4 of 1% of sul- 
fonated olive oil. 
o 


Springs in Cotton-Sliver Cans 
Technical Editor: 


An excellent method for reducing the stretching of 
slivers between the cans and drawing rolls of drawing 
frames and slubbers, too often neglected by carding 
mills, is to use a spring in every can. This is done 
by all combing mills. 

When slivers fall from the trumpet hole down to the 
bottom of the can, or at least part of the way down, 
they expand and are subject to more uneven stretching 
than if they remained compact. The result is that on 
drawing frames it is impossible to get the average varia- 
tion down to less than 1.7%, yard per yard. If springs 
are used in the cans, the slivers, just after leaving the 
trumpet holes, are pressed up against the top and remain 
condensed, so that there is less uneven stretching. The 
cans will also hold a much greater length of sliver, and 
thus less cans have to be handled and less joints have 
to be made. Of course, every joint causes a slight defect 
in the sliver, and ultimately in the yarn. 

Furthermore, when springs are used, the top of the 
sliver remains always about level with the top of the 
can, so that the sliver running off is not subject to fric- 
tion against the edge of the can. Thus the sliver runs 
off with less friction, with less uneven stretching, and 
with less breaking. Mills get slightly evener slivers all 
through, and from less breakage get at least $ of 1% 
more yarn out of the same cotton. 

Another thing that should be attended to is the trum- 
pet holes on cards and drawing frames. They get con- 
stantly larger, and in consequence there is more and 
more uneven stretching. Ros. SCHAELLIBAUM. 


® 


Barred Effect in Woolen 
Knitted Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing two samples of knit cloth having the 
appearance of heavy and light thread. Now the stock on 
cards and jacks weighs correctly. Will you please advise 
as to what might cause this in the cloth when dyed? You 
will see that the cloth looks barred in even streaks. 

(7455) 

We first noticed that the barred effect in the dyed 
sample occurred every five courses. By raveling the 
undyed sample, we found that the machine was equipped 
with five feeds. At first, we believed that the trouble 
lay in the uneveness of the yarn, but the thin places in 
the yarn to which the twist runs were too few and far 
between to cause such a regular defect. <A _ blotchy, 
uneven napping might be caused by this uneven yarn. 

Upon further analysis of the undyed sample, we 
found that one feed was making a shorter stitch than the 
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other four feeds. This defect would, in all probability, 
cause a barred effect in a napped fabric. The stitch, 
being so much shorter, exposed a smaller area of yarn 
to the napping wire and therefore made a poorer nap. 
The following figures are the lengths of yarn from 79 
stitches in the gray sample: 


Feed 
| 19.125 19.250 19.125 19.125 19.125 
2 18.875 19.000 18.875 19.000 18.875 
3 18.750 18.875 18.875 18.875 18.750 
4 18.875 18.875 19.000 19.000 18.875 
5 18.500 18.500 18.500 18.500 18.625 


Notice in the above tabulation that feed No. 1 is 
rather longer than the rest, and that feed No. 5 is con- 
sistently shorter than the rest. The fact that these two 
abnormal stitches come together probably exaggerates 
the effect. 

It is likely that the gray sample did not come from the 
same machine as the dyed sample. Therefore lengths 
were raveled from the dyed sample to check our theory 
based upon the gray sample. Due to the nap, the 
raveled yarn could not be measured with the accuracy 
that was possible in the gray sample. In spite of this, 


the differences in lengths were very apparent, as 
follows: 
Feed 
| 17.00 17.00 17.00 
2 17.00 17.00 17.00 
3 18.00 18.00 18.00 
4 : .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 
5 Sieateiethees: Genes 18.00 18.00 


Note in this tabulation that feeds Nos. 1 and 2 are 
consistently shorter than Nos. 3, 4, and 5. It can be 
concluded that the probable cause of the barred defect in 
the napped sample is uneven lengths of stitch drawn by 
different feeds. 


® 


Treatment of Cotton Raw Stock 
for Dyeing in Vacuum Machine 


In reply to inquiry No. 7401 in the Nov. 29, 1930 issue 
of TExTILE WoRLD, in reference to preparing raw stock 
for dyeing in a vacuum machine I should like to add the 
following remarks: Whenever thorough scouring is de- 
sired, I believe it is advisable to use some alkali. Soda 
ash, silicate, sodium phosphate, or borax all serve eff- 
ciently under different conditions. Which alkali and what 
amounts are to be used will depend upon the character of 
the cotton stock being handled. Soaps and scouring oils 
might be used, but I do not believe you will obtain as 
efficient scouring at equivalent money value. Whenever 
soaps are used, hard water must be avoided, otherwise 
additional difficulties will arise. 

Pine oil used in conjunction with soap stock or sul- 
fonated oil is an efficient scouring agent. It is especially 
valuable as a solvent for cotton impurities. In my 
opinion it would serve well in this case, where sub- 
sequent penetration and uniformity of dyeing is essential. 

It is a difficult matter to make definite suggestions 
unless the exact working conditions and knowledge of 
materials are known. However, under average condi 


tions, I should prefer to use some alkali in my scouring 
bath and some penetrant in the dye-bath following, if 
cost and results are both to be considered. 


C. D. B. 














New 
Machinery & 


Processes 


Wrap-Stripe Circular-Hosiery 
Machine 


N RECOGNITION of the growing popularity of 
wrap-stripe patterns in men’s circular hosiery, Scott 
& Williams, Inc., 366 Broadway, New York, has placed 
on the market a new wrap-stripe machine permitting 
18 steps and an equal number of colors. The machine 
employs three perpendicular color changes, embodies the 
same plating principles as other Scott & Williams ma- 
chines, and is built on the spiral frame—affording the 
attendant spiral-designing possibilities. It 
is known as the model ES, a designation 
derived from the initials of the world’s 
‘embroidered stripe,” but is capable of 
roducing fancy designs as well as stripes. 
lhe 18 steps can be used for arrowheads 
clocks, blocks, ete., or can be scattered 
through the stocking. Wraps can be made 
of from one to twenty needles, depending 
the gage of the machine. Provision for 
minimizing the tension on the wrap threads 
permits the use of a wide variety of yarns, 
including silk, spun silk, rayon, and _ cot- 
The light tension also permits the 
wraps to lie flush with the stocking. Pat- 
rn jacks are used in the cylinder only 
ere wraps are desired. 
(he model ES is of the transfer type, 
bodying a development of the semi- 
omatic transfer attachment originally de- 
ned for the company’s model B machine. 
latch ring and wrap-yarn carrier may 
thrown back out of the operator’s way 
ing the transferring. A sliding coup- 
consisting of a solid shaft keyed to 
inside of a hollow shaft but free to 
e longitudinally, connects the latch ring 
Wrap-yarn carrier to the cylinder in 
r that the timing of the parts will be 
ined during the turning of the cylinder. 
transfer ring is equipped with short 
; and the design of this mechanism is 
that, after the operator has placed 
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the ring in position, she merely pushes a short lever 
on each side of the transfer ring in order to push 
the top from the transfer points directly onto the needles. 
This arrangement eliminates the necessity of putting her 
arm up through the cylinder and pulling off the top. 

A special device holds taut at all times the various body 
yarns which are operated through the usual yarn-chang- 
ing fingers. This device operates when the latch ring 
is raised or lowered and reduces the possibility of press- 
offs or holes after the transfer. The elimination of 
press-offs is made yet more positive by a sliding yarn- 
changing finger which places the yarn directly under the 
hook of the needle at the time of transfer. . 

The machine embodies an automatic high-splice and 
double-sole cutter designed to save one-third of the splic- 
ing yarn formerly wasted. This cutter binds and imme- 
diately cuts the yarn, retaining it until it is again entered 
to the needles by the splicing finger. Damage to the 
cutter by a broken needle is prevented by an arrangement 
for throwing the cutter out of action when it is struck 
by a needle. 

The model ES is equipped to knit the gusset toe, which 
is long and well-fitting. The machine is low and can be 
readily inspected by the operator. 


Pile Wires for Frieze Fabrics 


EVELOPMENT of harness equipment which 
makes it possible to manufacture frieze fabrics on 
either the single- or double-shuttle plush loom has been 
announced recently by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. While a regular frieze loom produces the widest 
range of fabrics, it is possible at slight expense to adapt 





Hosiery designs and gusset toe made on new wrap-stripe machine 
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both single-shuttle and double-shuttle looms to run 


frieze successfully. In fact, frieze cloth, or epingles, is 
made on the plush loom either with the use of a pile and 
backing warp or with a pile and backing warp and stuffer. 

In the case of the frieze cloth made on plush looms 
equipped with a double shuttle, the pile-wire gage shown 
in Fig. 1 secures the proper height of the loop. This pile 
gage is in a stationary position at all times. It is attached 
to a wooden shaft in the rear of the harness and extends 
through the shaft and the reed into the cloth. Due to 
the length and flat construction of the pile wire, a spe- 
cially made stabilator heddle is required for the proper 
support of the wire. This heddle is placed directly in 
front of the harness and is stationary at all times. 

The type of pile wire shown in Fig. 2 is also used on 
double-shuttle plush looms, and is of slightly flattened 
construction with the loop on the end. The attachment 
of this wire is practically the same as the flat type, as 
shown in Fig. 1. To avoid buckling of the wire, it is 
also advisable to use a stabilator heddle with an eye 
suited to the shape of the pile wire. 

The interlaced gage heddle of lancette construction 
shown in Fig. 3, is used on single-shuttle plush looms, 
as well as on standard plain or dobby looms for manu- 
facturing worsted or cotton fabrics. This heddle is con- 
structed of three different units: (1) The upright is a 
double interlaced steel heddle of flat, highly tempered 
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Centrifugal Pumping Units 


ENTRIFUGAL pumping units of single-shaft, two- 
bearing design are now available in ratings from 
30 to 500 g.p.m., for heads under 100 ft. according to 
an announcement made by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Recent adoption of total enclosure of 
motor housings on the pump end of these units and the 





Centrifugal pumping unit with 
totally inclosed motor housing 
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Some applications of the units are for water supply ; 

culation of water, oil, or brine for heating or cooling 
stems; for transfer of liquids; air conditioning ; wash- 
ing machinery ; and auxiliary service to power equipment 
for cooling water seals. 


Air-Circulating System for 
Opener and Picker Rooms 


N AINTENANCE of stabilized atmospheric condi- 

tions at any predetermined standard is made pos- 
sible with an air-circulating system developed by E. H. 
Rogers, agent of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., in cooperation with Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 

t.. Boston, which is the sole licensee under the Rogers 
patents. The Rogers system, since it maintains a con- 
stant relative humidity in the opener and picker rooms, 
controls the regain of the stock as it passes through the 
primary stages of its manufacture. By accomplishing 
this with inexpensive equipment and simple layout, new 
high levels of uniformity of product and efficiency in 
operation are said to result. 

\ recent Saco-Lowell Bulletin states that the new con- 
trol system is designed on simple, established engineer- 
ing principles in cotton handling. Opening and picker 
rooms are first equipped with a sufficient number of any 
recular humidifier heads. Then the machines in these 
rooms are so equipped that no exhausting of air to dust 
cellar is necessary. The conditioned air is recirculated 
over and over again, being cleaned of all dirt and impuri- 
ties after each cycle through the system. 

clear conception of how this system functions is 
obtained by following the course of the stock and the air 
through a typical installation as shown in the illustration. 

Starting at the bale breaker A, the stock passes through 
the vertical opener, the lattice opener and its screen sec- 
tion, then to the condenser and on to the distributor E 
of the mixing feeder. From this point, the stock passes 
on to the inclined apron G, then to the distributor which 
discharges into the mixing bins, where the stock remains 
for conditioning and aerating. 

\s the stock passes through the various machines of 
the opening process, the majority of fine lint, dust, and 
light impurities carried along with the cotton 
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through these machines, is exhausted into the dust- 
collecting pipes V, and on through the main pipe F by 
the powerful suction of the fan D. All this dirt and lint 
Jaden air is then discharged by the fan to the filter bag S, 
which works on the same principle as the common house- 
ho'd vacuum cleaner. 

Over and over the air in the opening room passes 
through this cycle—being cleaned of dirt and foreign 
matter after each circulation. 

From the mixing bins, cotton comes through feeders 
1H and up into the hoppers of the one-process pickers. 
with synchronized control, and with a degree of cleanli- 
ness far better than heretofore attained in mill operation. 

In the picker room proper, the one-process pickers, 
instead of being installed directly on the mill floor, as has 
been the practice prior to the Rogers system of condi- 
tioned air circulation, are raised 8 in. from the floor by 
means of steel I-beams. Between these beams metal 
walls are built in, making an air tight space or chamber 
under each beater box and cage section. 

Since part of the dust and fine floating particles 
has already been removed from the stock, it is now pos- 
sible to discharge the picker fans right into these air 
spaces, instead of into the dust room, as has been the 
former practice. Furthermore, as the discharge head on 
the fan is lessened, and the back pressure due to the dust 
room is eliminated, the fans can run at reduced speeds, 
thus not only saving considerable power, but at the same 
time getting a better distribution of stock on the screens, 
which gives a better and more uniform lap texture. 

Referring again to the typical layout, the path of the 
air through the fans of the one-process picker can be 
easily traced. The fan draws the air through the screens 
into the suction of the fan, and discharges into the metal 
air chamber under the picker unit. The air then passes 
through the air inlet at the top of the beater box, and on 
to the cage section, where the cycle starts again. 

With the new system of sealed chambers under the 
picking machines, no air can be lost from the room; 
consequently the air can be conditioned and controlled at 
the precise standard set. In such installations as require 
condensers to convey cotton from one room to another, 
the system is so arranged that the discharge from the 
condensers comes back to the room it was taken from, 
enters a vacuum bag for cleaning, and returns to the 


room cleaned and with its original volume of humidity. 


Diagram showing typical installation of y) 
air-circulating system for providing sta- Y) 
bilised atmospheric conditions in opener y} 
and picker rooms. 
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Normal Worth of Cotton 
This Year Called 13c. 


By Dr. Lewis H. Haney 


the cotton cloth markets during 

January, we can infer a growing 
confidence on the part of buyers that 
cotton prices have at last seen bottom. 
This confirms the opinion that the 
question is no longer one of how low 
cotton can go, but how long it wil be 
before cotton prices will return to 
normal. 

The Analyst is still of the opinion 
that the normal worth of even the 
present large supply of cotton is about 
l3c. a pound, and that, if and when 
general business prosperity and con- 
sumer purchasing power recover suff- 
ciently to bring something like a normal 
demand, the 13c. level will be reached. 
We are learning that an over-supply of 
cotton does not mean that the price must 
fall to zero—that an unduly depressed 
and sub-normal demand is followed by 
a snapback in prices toward a more 
normal level when demand conditions 
improve. Perhaps it is a part of caution 
to remember that demand conditions are 
not yet normal and that the rebound in 
cotton prices is partly based on hopes 
of better business that may out-run the 
actual improvement for a time. But it 
now seems that a part of the gains will 
be retained. 

in part, the recent expansion in cotton 
goods activity is probably to be re- 
garded as a “spurt.” There is danger 
that the increased sales of cloth at low 
prices and profitless mill margins will 
bet long have some _ unfavorable 
reactions. It is possible that the buyers 

ll their more urgent requirements 
and then turn against the market, so 
that the mills which are now selling 

at unduly low prices will find 
they are “killing the goose.” If 
ss is to be run for profits, the 


Pie the increase in activity in 


Wise course is for the mills to hold to 
4 curtailed basis of production until 
pri are possible, not only im- 

tely but for a period of time. A 


e of unfilled orders is highly de- 





sirable. Any abandonment of modera- 
tion in operations now is likely to 
prolong the period of dog - eat - dog 
competition. 


In this connection we present the fol- 
lowing table showing average prices and 
replacement margins based on spot cot- 
ton at New York, three representative 
yarns, and five representative gray 
goods, all figures being in cents per 
pound : 


-. @ ~~ @£ 

¢ ; FE 

a c so ce rE 

eol6lCt(<‘S:Ct«(‘é‘éxKSS:C«‘SSS:COCOSS 

Date Ze ~ he me a 
Jan., 1927 13.38 32.38 34.14 19.00 20.76 
Jan., 1928 18.88 39.39 40.48 20.51 21.60 
Jan., 1929 20.25 40.12 38.53 19.87 18.28 
Jan., 1930 17.25 36.01 34.39 18.76 17.14 
Dec., 1930... 10.00 25.62 26.59 15.62 16.59 
Jan., 1931 10.25 24.33 26.09 14.08 15.84 
Certainly no one can accuse the 


cotton industry of price maintenance or 
of backwardness in adjusting the prices 
of its products to lower raw material 
prices. The table gives food for 
thought. The spreads, figured in cents, 
have narrowed greatly, the difference 


between raw cotton and textile products 
in January, 1931, being about 5c. less 
than in January, 1927 (at which time a 
little profit was possible). Even when 
figured as percentages of the cost of 
raw cotton, the replacement margins 
have been somewhat reduced, especially 
in the case of yarns. To the extent that 
labor, capital, and management costs 
have remained relatively fixed, the situa- 
tion is even more unfavorable. It calls 
for continued efforts to maintain such 
an adjustment between supply and 
demand as will allow better margins 
and gross revenues. 


BuLL PoINntTs 


1. Hopes of a considerable reduction 
in the new crop. 

2. Hopes of an early settlement of the 
Indian boycott; Manchester reports in- 
creased trade with India. 

3. Japan buys fair 
cotton. 

4. Stocks of American cotton held by 
British spinners and importers relatively 
small; spot demand at Liverpool im- 
proved. 

5. Southern spot markets more active, 
with sales at ports above a year ago. 

6. Indicated statistical position of cot- 
ton cloth stronger; production and 
stocks appreciably below a year ago; 
stocks of finished goods decreased and 
low. 

7. Better yarn buying and a litt!e im- 
provement in spinners’ margins in 
February; increased demand for cloth 
at rising prices. 

8. Dry goods centers report increased 
activity in print cloth. 


quantities of 


BEAR PoINTsS 


1. Growing doubt as to a_ large 
reduction in acreage as cotton prices 


Summary : The key to the cotton situation is 


found in demand. 


Whenever general business and 


consumer purchasing power pick up, cotton will rise 


above 13c. 


The spurt in cotton goods has been a 


small sample of what will come on a large scale some 


day. 


It does not now have sufficient foundation in 


the general business situation to carry far, however; 


and the low replacement 


margins of manufacturers 


show that they need reserves of unfilled orders. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 
versity, Rusiness Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page. 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 
to a time two or three months ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical 
data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USING YARNS WITH THE PROPER STRENGTH, 
ELASTICITY AND LUSTRE 


® 
THESE QUALITIES ARE ASSURED YOU IN BOGER-CRAWFORD YARNS 
a 
4/2 to 140/2 40/2 to 200/2 
COMBED COMBED 
PEELER SEA ISLAND 
* 
MERCERIZED ... NATURAL ... BLEACHED... COLORS... 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ad:ance and prices of substitute crops 
ain low; preparations for the new 


ré 
crop well advanced with conditions 
geverally favorable. 

Very large stocks of raw cotton— 
United States supplies are 2.8 million 


oy 


s above a year ago, with the public 
storage at 7.9 million bales, or 2.5 mil- 
lion over last year. 

Exports declining recently; total 
for the season 450,000 bales less than 
last year. 

Spinners’ takings continue dis- 
appointing; United States mills in six 
months consume 800,000 bales less than 
last year; takings decline in recent 
weeks and visible supplies decline less 
than usual. 

Manufacturers’ replacement mar- 
gins continue low; concessions still exist 
in the yarn markets. 

6. Increased hedging stimulated by 
the rise in price and approach of plant- 
ing: certificated stocks very large. 

The co-operatives are reported to 
ve selling cotton, indicating increased 
resistance to further advances. 

he recent action of the market has 
suggested that 11.3c. for spot cotton at 
New York is a “resistance level.” 

Recent changes in the statistical 
position have on the whole been rather 
untavorable. About the best that can 
be said is that United States mill stocks 
declined in January more than usual, 
and that the stocks of American cotton 
at some foreign centers are relatively 


10 
bis 


Of major importance, however, is the 
fact that present indications now suggest 
that our more optimistic estimates of 
possible exports for the year were con- 
siderably too large. It now seems that 


exports may not be much over 8 
million bales during this crop year, 
vith 8.8 million bales a maximum 


gu Since domestic consumption will 
probably not exceed 5.1 million bales, 
the total indicated disappearance is thus 


With 


not much over 13 million bales. 


Market Briefs 


otton: Market duller but prices 
maintained. 
Cotton Yarns: 
stronger. 
otton Goods: Spirited demand 
with prices tending upward. 
‘ool: Some wools irregular as 
holders press sales. 
orsted Yarns: Men’s wear and 
knitting yarns improve; firm 
fone, 


More active; prices 


ool Goods: Hesitant, 
new season, 
\k: Lullin buying; prices softer; 


outlook doubtful. 


pending 





i(k Yarns: Thrown yarns weak; 

spun silk steady, with light 
buying. 

k Goods: Prints clear “at a 

price’; plains stronger. 

yon: Spirited but unprofitable 

movement. Some firms feel 

inch, 

it Goods: Hosiery stronger, 

pring underwear and sweaters 

ctive. Fall lines slow. 
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GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: 
Variation, 
of 


1931 
Consumption—Average 
three-month moving average; 
Replacement Margins; Average 


Monthly Available—Net Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted fo 
Seasonal Variation. 1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes 
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a domestic supply for the season of 1926-27 period. It amounts to an 


18.8 million bales, this suggests a carry- 
over in excess of 5 million bales, 
probably as much as 5.5 million bales 
even without allowance for the “city 
crop.” At the end of January the 
domestic consumption and exports had 
amounted to 7.0 million bales, which, 
deducted from the domestic supply, 
leaves a balance of about 11.8 million 
bales in the United States. Allowing 
for the balance of the season a domestic 
consumption of about 2.5 million bales 
and exports of about 4 million bales, we 
have left a domestic carryover of 
possibly as much as 5.3 million bales. 

Or looking at the matter in another 
way, it can be said that it is doubtful 
whether a world consumption amounts 
to much over 11 million bales of Ameri- 
can cotton this season. The supply for 
the season in the United States alone 
being 18.8 million bales, and the total 
world supply of American cotton being 
about 20.7 million bales, it is thus ap- 
parent that the world carryover is 
likely to be at least 9 million bales. 

All this is quite consistent with the 
fact that, at 7.7 million bales, the world 
visible supply of American cotton is 
record-breaking for the season. 

In terms of demand and supply with 
reference to raw cotton, the statistics 
for January make the poorest showing 
since last June and are comparable with 
those found in early 1921. The 
domestic supply for the balance of the 
season increased sharply and is now 
larger than at any time in the bad 
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average of 1.96 million bales per month 
available for consumption and exports 
against 1.47 million bales last year. 

On the other hand, mill consump- 
tion (average daily adjusted for seasonal 
variation), while it recovered a little 
from December was lower than in Octo- 
ber and November. This raises a ques- 
tion as to the trend and reminds us 


that the consumption figure is. still 
close to bottom levels. Manufacturers’ 
replacement margins decreased in 
January and were the lowest since 


the middle of 1924. 

It is clear that with cotton as with 
the stock market, the rebound in prices 
—in both cases amounting to over 
20% from the December lows — has 
rested entirely on improvement in de- 
mand and in sentiment. Cotton has 
risen from 9.45c. to 11.35c. which is 
just about half way back to our esti- 
mate of its normal worth. The whole 
question of further gains in raw cotton 
and improvement in operating margins 
hinges on the sustained character of 
the demand, and that in turn depends 
upon improvement in general business 
conditions in this country and upon de- 
velopments in politics and the silver 
market as affecting Oriental conditions. 

It seems probable that any early im- 
provement in these respects have now 
been discounted to some extent. If the 
improvements materialize the price will 
be maintained and show a further gain 
later on, if not, the market will probably 
react. 
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Let the dull sheen 
of Quitex Spun 
Rayon brighten 
your sales ... 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Quitex Spun Rayon opens up a 
virgin field for new fabrics—for 
new business. It differs vastly 
from continuous filament rayon. 
It makes up into distinctive fab- 
rics, unlike any on the market, so 
fresh and new that they wake up 


the tired interest of fabric buyers. 


Throw one of these fabrics over your arm. 
You’ll see a graceful sweep of dull lustred 
material. Its luxurious drape, its soft, rich 
feel will fire your own imagination with the 
sales possibilities of a similar fabric in your 


line. 


It’s good merchandising to feature fabrics 
woven from Quitex now, while the supply of 
such fabrics is limited in relation to the 
demand. We’ll gladly send samples in any 
twist and combination. Or, better still, one 
of our representatives will call at your request 
and talk over with you where and how Quitex 


is being used. Write. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit 


$a 
Uhr ase 
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¢Deliveries Bothering 
Cotton Goods Buyers 


AS HAS been true for the last six 
weeks or since late in January, 
there is no complaint on the part of 
cotton goods houses concerning the 
volume of business passing. The Hunter 
company states in its bulletin that sales 
during January and February have been 
equal to 170% of production, and dur- 
ing this two-month period it has sold 
a greater yardage than in any similar 
time in its history. 


ALL Lines ARE ACTIVE 


Print cloths and broadcloths while 
occupying the center of the stage no 
longer are attracting all the attention. 
Sales of sheetings, denims, fine and col- 
ored goods have been more active dur- 
ing the last two weeks than at any time 
this year. Last week denims were ad- 
vanced $c. bringing them up to a 12c. 
level, and advances of jc. have been 
made in several sheeting numbers. 
A large blanket mill has announced that 
a 5° advance will be effective within 
a tew days. The general tone of other 
lines has been sympathetically helped 
by these specific examples of advances. 

These developments indicate that a 
strong situation exists in the cotton 
goods field. It is becoming firmer as 
activity continues and merchandise is 
cleaned out of stocks. Sellers state that 
many of the largest cotton goods buyers 
delayed covering any part of their needs 
for the first few months of this year. 
The result has been that all have come 
into the market at the same time and 
have wanted delivery for the same 
period, 


Cotton ADVANCE HELPs 


Other factors such as the upturn in 
the raw material market have made the 


situation worse for the buyer. Not only 
are prices being forced higher by the 
lack of spot goods, but manufacturers 
are endeavoring at least to keep cotton 


goods prices on the same proportionate 


price basis as they were, so that buyers 
have seen the market get away from 
them before they could completely cover 
their needs for the first quarter of the 
vear 
NicHt Work A Factor 

(he decision of manufacturers in great 
Majority, to discontinue the night work 
policy is also having a decided bearing 
on the market. Its effect is more than 
Psychological. More are beginning to 
realize that this policy really means that 
Many manufacturers will stop night 
work altogether. 


l'rade opinion is that strong buying 
mn goods will continue for a num- 
ber oi weeks. 


of ci 


It will be a “big cotton 





year,” according to one of the largest 
houses which points to price alone as a 
reason. Print cloths can advance at 
least another cent before they will get 
out of the bargain class. 


® Broadsilk Prints 
Clearing at a Price 


CTIVE spot buying of spring prints, 

with prices weak and promising to 
get weaker, are the chief characteristics 
of the broadsilk market. There is con- 
siderable distress goods available, and 
mills are selling below list in order 
to clear. Sales managers of the larger 
houses note a trend toward plains; so 
far this has been manifest chiefly in 
the quality high-priced lines, but as the 
tendency at that end usually sets the 
way for the volume mills, there may be 
a big call for plains soon. Manufac- 
turers of high-priced garments feel that 
prints have become déclassé among 
fashion-wise women, due to the emphasis 
on price, and the trading-down which 
has featured these goods of late. The 
call for plains extends through a wide 
range of fabrics, including flats, cantons 
and even the summer sheers. The 
dominant colors are blue, white and 
black, with certain lively reds, such as 
Algerian, showing promise of greater 
demand soon. 

Prints, even the summer lines, are 
rapidly becoming a price proposition, 
and weavers are eager to get them off 
their hands, even at a sacrifice. Prices 
have gone down so drastically that they 
offer a good buying proposition for 
cutters specializing in low-priced volume 
business. In chiffons, quality lines are 
slow as yet, but there is a good call 
for the low-priced fabrics. Printed 
shantungs are selling fairly well; 
shantungs also are becoming a “price” 
line this season, with the exception of 
a few particularly smart and novel num- 
bers. It is significant that the price of 
plain goods is holding steady; buying is 
not too spirited, but the market is firm 
and mills have no difficulty in getting 
list rates. 


“Boom” IN Piece Goops 


Demand for piece goods through the 
retail trade has registered an increase 
that is little short of startling, during 
the last few weeks, and the chief mills 
specializing in this business report a 
remarkable increase in sales. Retailers 
find women more disposed to make their 
own dresses, and the stores are enjoy- 
ing a quick turnover on all broadsilks. 
“Piece goods business is better than 
it has been in years,” one important 
retail buyer told the sales manager of 
a broadsilk house, this week. 

Velvets are daily becoming more im- 
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FABRIC MARKET REPORTS 


portant, in sales. Fashion has accented 
the pile fabrics for jackets, etc., for 
warm weather wear, and manufac- 
turers are buying actively; both the 
heavy Lyons coating and the transparent 
velvet fabrics are in good call. Indica- 
tions point to a further increase in 
velvet movement as the spring season 
advances. 


* Wool Goods Stocks 
Have Been Depleted 
HERE has been a slight falling off 


in sales of men’s wear during the 
last week due in large degree to the 


closeness of the new season. Manufac- 
turers will show heavyweight lines 
around the middle of this month. 


Demand continues good for spot fabrics 
which have been about cleaned out of 
selling houses’ stocks. There is little 
for the buyer today unless he has the 
goods on order and about to come from 
the looms. 

Stocks have not only been reduced but 
practically everything and more beside 
has been taken to make up the small 
supply of spot merchandise during re- 
cent weeks. The new lines will be 
shown and priced within a few days and 
this will act as a stabilizer in that price 
uncertainty will be removed. 


MANUFACTURERS ARE Busy 


Manufacturers of both men’s wear 
and dress goods are busy at present, 
many in New England running at nights 
in order to make deliveries within the 
time limits specified. This condition 
will last into the new season with these 
mills although the line between the two 
seasons will be more marked in dress 
goods and coatings due to greater dif- 
ference in weight between the spring 
dress goods and those for the heavy- 
weight season. 

In men’s wear the plain fabrics that 
have been the easiest to locate in sellers’ 
stocks have been the most active, grays 
still showing marked popularity. 

A number of dress goods mills have 
designed heavy fabrics of the chonga 
type which they expect to sell in good 
volume for next fall and winter wear. 
Many pleasing effects in goods of this 
type have been secured by the two-tone 
effect produced by the use of rayon. 

Stocks of both men’s and women’s 
lines in wholesalers’ and retailers’ hands 
have been so drastically reduced that 
the vacuum created will have sufficient 
momentum to carry into the next sea- 
son’s lines, but this will not prove suffi- 
cient to change the character of buying 
next season according to the best in- 
formed. Buying will again be delayed 
until late in the heavyweight season 
after the early momentum has been lost. 
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CorTTron 


and 


Worstep YARNS 










NONQUITT MILLS 
ry IF 


e 
NONQUITT 
MILLS 





. . for every standard 










need of the knitting and 


weaving trades. And if you 







require something *“gpe- 







Combed yarns spun 
from American or cial”, these mills are ever 


Sakellarides cotton. 


MAYS~ gl & YARNS 


ready to cooperate in pro- 






ducing the yarns to suit 





your styling requirements. 










CRAMERTON 
MILLS 










WILLIAM 
WHITMAN 


COMPANY, 
INC. 









Combed yarns for 






knitting and weaving. 






MONOMAC 
SPINNING CO. 






French Spun wors- 






ted yarns for knitting 


















and weaving. 


Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Chauncy Street 261 Fifth Avenue 








PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
1600 Arch Street 300 W. Adams St. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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ACADIA 
MILLS 


Mercerized yarns 





—natural, dyed or 


bleached. 





TALLAPOOSA 
MILLS 
MARY LOUISE 
MILLS 


High grade carded 


weaving yarns. 





ARLINGTON 
MILLS 
Bradford Spun 


worsted yarns for 
knitting and weaving. 
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¢Spring Underwear 
Deliveries Backward 
\VY WEIGHT underwear buying 


H ior fall increases very slowly ; spring 
lines are moving spiritedly, and the gen- 
eral underwear outlook is encouraging. 
Individual orders, while still strictly 
spot, are larger, and there is a minimum 
of price quibbling. Lightweight cotton 
running pants are now a_ best-seller, 
with immediate delivery the rule; stocks 
not adequate to meet this demand, and 
shipments are backward. Rayons also 
are feeling the improvement, as are the 
balbriggan lines. Producers of balbrig- 
gans find demand exceeds supply, and 
they are 10 days to two weeks behind 
in deliveries; they estimate spring busi- 
ness will equal that of last year, and 
possibly exceed it. 

The market tone in underwear is firm 
and steady, with distributors eager to 
purchase and confident of quick turn- 
ver themselves. Total sales of spring 
lines to date are well below normal, this 
being due mainly to the late start. 
Producers are confident however, that 
the total turnover will be at least within 
running distance of last year. Prospects 
are sales of spring lines, and especially 
rayons will continue right into summer. 
Distributors are determined not to buy 
more than actually needed, so a pro- 
longed period of reordering may be 


looke for. 


Swimsuit Prices 
Unprofitable, is Claim 


D' \IAND for swimsuits leans to 
iality lines this week; orders for 
higher-priced numbers have been active 
and production has been accelerated. 
Buying is steady, but decidedly lighter 
than |:st month. Mills are in a satis- 
fact position, having booked most of 
their season’s business. Ten days of 
excep ionally good weather in the Atlan- 
tic S.ates has stimulated interest in 
sprin. sweaters, and distributors were 
cover ng actively for spot shipment. 
Orde: are all small, but they are fre- 
quent enough to keep stocks on the 
move’ men’s and women’s lines sell 
about jually well, with a slight increase 


in t ll for men’s polo shirts. 

B and men’s golf sets have picked 
up, the real volume at this end is 
a ected for another fortnight. 
Pr ' ‘s are encouraged by the sweater 
= demand for spring garments is 
den normal, and a last-minute rush 
lor chandise is expected, but the 
tone erally is better. Sweater stocks 
In : are moderate. 


igsuit producers are disturbed 


t price-cutting which has mate- 
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rially reduced their margin, and has 
taken the zest out of the business now 
being placed. They complain that, while 
orders continue active and distributors 
show real confidence all along the line, 
prevailing prices are so low in some 
instances as to make the business un- 
profitable. Heavyweight sweaters con- 
tinue slow; a few orders were placed 
this week, but producers do not look for 
any volume business for some time; 
some even predicted heavyweights would 
not become active until summer. 


# Women’s Hosiery 
Market Firmer 


OMEN’S full-fashioned hosiery 

continues its firming trend, with 
a steadily increasing number of mills 
determined to produce to order only; 
it is significant that seamless producers 
are also lining up for curtailment, in- 
cluding a few important units which 
have definitely decided against making 
up for stock. Worth Street reaction this 
week is favorable; mill agents find price 
resistance among buyers considerably 
lessened, and some producers claim to 
be low in stocks. Jobbers and retailers, 
in some instances, have difficulty in 
getting the numbers they want at the 
time they want them. Buying is pre- 
dominantly spot, but there is a growing 
trend toward advance coverage. 

Increased curtailment during the next 
few weeks would almost certainly com- 
pel jobbers and retailers to cover ahead. 
Several medium-sized firms reported a 
sold-up condition on their full-fashioned 
lines to April 1, and mill agents showed 
the writer letters received from dis- 
tributors complaining of slow shipments. 
Distributors are still bent upon over- 
night purchase, and withhold orders, on 
the expectation that they can order to- 
day for delivery tomorrow. In most in- 
stances, this is still possible, as the full- 
fashioned surplus continues heavy, but 
the trend is in the other direction. 
Stocks of the new summer shades are 
particularly limited, and mill agents say 
distributors will be compelled to buy 
ahead, to insure deliveries. 

Market tone was further strengthened 
by a statement by John Wyckoff 
Mettler, president of the National Asso- 
ciation, and president of Interwoven 
Stocking Co, “The manufacturers,” he 
said, “are evidently on the right trend 
now. All the better brains of the in- 
dustry appear to be coming to their 
senses—but, unfortunately, it took huge 
losses and a tremendous crash to bring 
it about.” It is easy to grow overcon- 
fident regarding present full-fashioned 
and seamless hosiery outlook, and the 
industry is not out of the woods yet; 
but continued curtailment and _per- 
sistent adherence to the present policy 
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could bring about a strong seller market 
in a reasonably short time. There is 
no question but that market tone is bet- 
ter. Worth Street is more optimistic 
than in several years; agents believe 
that the trade has turned the corner. 
Actual buying is moderate but steady. 
Easter business is backward, and a last- 
minute rush seems inevitable. 

The effect of the curtailment upon 
existing hosiery stocks is uncertain; 
optimistic factors estimated that the sur- 
plus of 4,000,000 doz. pairs has been 
reduced 500,000 doz. already, but this 
is nothing more than a guess. The 
strengthening of hosiery has spread to 
half-hose, though to a less pronounced 
degree. There is a good spot call for 
men’s lines, retailing at 25c. and 35c. 
and emphasizing the neater fancies. 
Anklet call for spring is picking up 
but continues backward; golf hose is 


active. 
e 


Knit Underwear Output 
Increases 2.92% 


An increase of 2.92% in knit under- 
wear production in January compared 
to December, is indicated in figures 
made public by the Bureau of the 
Census, as part of a preliminary re- 
port based on statistics supplied by 75 
identical establishments. January out- 
put was less than that of December in 
the following divisions: men’s union 
suits, women’s drawers, boys’ union 
suits, shirts and drawers, misses’ 
union suits and drawers. The total 
January output was 369,648 doz. against 
359,146 in December. January ship- 
ments showed a marked rise; the figures 
follow: January, 513,199 doz. against 
358,680 in December. 


Hosiery Production 


Falls Off in January 


Hosiery production in the United 
States in January was slightly less than 
in December, according to a preliminary 
report issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, based on figures supplied by 
173 identical manufacturers of hosiery. 
December output totalled 1,891,968 
doz. against 1,769,429 doz. in January. 
There was a small drop in men’s full- 
fashioned output, but a considerably 
greater decline proportionately in men’s 
seamless. It was interesting to note 
that women’s seamless hosiery dropped 
only a negligible point—less than 1,000 
doz. — while women’s full - fashioned 
dropped more than 100,000 doz. 
Women’s full-fashioned output in 
January totalled 434,333 doz. against 
546,554 in December; seamless output 
in January totalled 254,571 against 
255,551 in December. January ship- 
ments of all hosiery were substantially 
below December. ; 
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They gue tn him 


but Sp ring /93/ finds him 
healthier than ever before 


ING COTTON has been 
the miracle man of the busi- 
ness world. Given up for 

dead, he has come back stronger than 
ever before. Slowly but surely in the 
last few years, cottons have surged 
into new popularity. 


And this Spring they attain new 
“highs” in fashion prominence. Never 
before have cottons been offered in 
such a variety of weaves and weights, 
with such finish and “feel’’, in such 
charming and colorful designs. Never 
before have cottons been sought more 
eagerly by well-dressed women! 


The story of cotton’s come-back 
has many interesting angles. But none 
is more interesting than the impor- 
tant part played by trademarking 
and identification. 


Here are just a few of the impor- 
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tant advantages secured by the manu- 
facturer who trademarks his cottons: 
1. Absolute protection against sub- 
stitution. 
. More effective advertising. 
. Aname that builds up invalu- 
able good will. 
. Steady, repeat-demand that ts 
neither seasonal nor stationary. 
And then there is the obvious advan- 
‘The con- 
sumer will learn that name. . 


tage of naming your fabric. 
. use it 
when she comes back for more... 
when she buys made-up merchandise 

. when she “bridges 


> > 


or “teas 
with friends. 


In the last few years Kaumagraph 
has helped many a manufacturer. In 
some cases we have actually created 
and designed the trademark. Often 
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Kaumagraph has had the trademark 
registered, Always Kaumagraph has 
shown the manufacturer the 
way to apply his trademark —with 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers. 


ideal 


Kaumagraph Dry Transfers con- 
stitute the perfect method of applying 
trademarks to textiles with beauty, 
economy and absolute clarity. To fa- 
cilitate the application of Kaumagraph 
Transfers we have designed special 
machinery that reduces marking costs 
to a negligible item. We will be glad 
to mail you additional information... 
or, if you prefer, we’ll send a special 
representative to tell you more. 


» » 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick St. New York City 


. Chicago... Philadelphia... Los Angele 
Chattanooga, Tenn... . Charlotte, N. C.... Paris, 


Ontario. . . Paris, France. . . Manchester, England 


Boston. . 
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Cotton Yarns 
in Good Demand 


: IS now more of a seller’s market 
1 cotton yarns. Demand is more 
active in the weaving section than in 
the knitting. Weavers have covered 
their requirements to a large degree 
through March and April. Many are 
willing to buy further ahead but find 
spinners’ ideas on later deliveries much 
higher than for the nearby shipments. 
Knitters are asking for larger specifica- 
tions on old contracts but new business is 
not active. February was a better month 
with a majority of selling houses than 
January both in respect to new business 
and deliveries on old contracts. Buyers 
are showing more resistance to the 
igher figures being asked by spinners, 
but there is little to indicate that the 
buying wave is ending. 

Spot lots of yarns in the larger 
selling centers are diminishing, now 
being smaller than at any time this 
vear. The most active counts are 
difficult to locate in dealers’ stocks 
and many weavers in the Philadelphia 
section are dependent upon shipments 
that are to come from the spinner. 

Low priced lots which have been 
selling le. under figures asked by spin- 
ners are well cleaned up and when 
buyers try to place additional business 
they are surprised at the firmer tone. 
Spinners are making a strong endeavor 
to raise the market level to a more 
profitable basis. While quotations are 
firmer most of the volume business that 

been placed during the last two 
cks was at compromise figures. 
suyers have asserted they are still 
able to get average grade 20s-2 warps 
at 204c., but such priced lots are scarce 
and a number of sales for — 
delivery were made early this week ; 
lc. higher for a yarn slightly a 
erage quality. Plush grade warps of 
count were sold at 22c., which rep- 
resents an improvement of Ic, from 
‘e paid two weeks ago. 


Nicut Work ELIMINATION 


he effect of the elimination of night 
rk by women and minors is more 
detinite. Sellers are emphasizing this 
lay to day sales, and it is acting as 
timulus to business. Reports in- 
dicate that a number of large manu- 
facturers that formerly spun all their 
0 yarn will now, due to night run 
elinination, be forced to come into the 
S yarn market for part of their 
irements. 
iere will be sufficient such cases to 
| a noticeable effect upon the sales 
) market within the next few weeks, 
rding to the best informed factors. 


\IERCERIZED SHIPMENTS LARGER 


ercerized yarn shipments continued 
expansion, 


Steady reflecting a more 





general activity on the part of buyers 
among southern knitting plants, accord- 
ing to reports from Chattanooga area 
this week. Carded yarns there enjoyed 
advances of 4 to lc. while combed 
qualities also displayed more strength. 


® Raw Cotton 
Shows Hesitation 


RATHER reactionary tone devel- 

oped in the cotton market following 
the advance of late last month. This, 
it may be recalled, carried the price of 
May up to 11.65 and October to 12.18 or 
about 185 to 195 points above the low 
records of mid-December. The buying 
of the advance had been attributed 
largely to the trade. Supposedly it 
represented fixing of prices and the lift- 
ing of hedges combined, possibly, with 
some buying for protection against 
future requirements stimulated by more 
optimistic reports from the textile trade. 
No doubt the trade short interest as well 
as the speculative short interest in the 
market was substantially reduced by this 
buying and naturally contributed to re- 
actionary sentiment, A question also 
arose as to whether the advance had not 
gone far enough to discount the actual 
improvement in trade and whether a 
further advance would not tend to mini- 
mize the prospective reduction in acre- 
age. 


FAVORABLE TRADE REPORTS 


At any rate, the buying tapered off 
and while reactionary impulses were 
modified by continued favorable reports 
from the textile trade, the settlement of 
political disputes in India and the pres- 
ence of some further trade buying or- 
ders in the market for execution on a 
scale down, prices sagged off from the 
best. Trading became comparatively 
quiet on the decline and the market 
acted as if there were a disposition to 
await further developments, including a 
better line on planting activities in the 
South. 

The first of the private reports on 
acreage intentions was published by the 
Fossick Bureau at the end of February. 
It pointed to a decrease of about 15.1% 
in the acreage planted, and the same 
authority said present indications pointed 
to a decrease of about 25% in the use 
of fertilizer. Later reports received 
here from New Orleans said that Secre- 
tary Hester estimated sales of fertilizer 
tags for the ten cotton growing States 
covering the period of seven months 
ending with February had about 38% 
less than last year. 

If anything the Fossick acreage fig- 
ures were rather below the average 
opinion among traders here, many of 
whom had been talking a reduction of 
only around 10%. Possibly they have 
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brought sentiment a little nearer to a 
focus as a tentative proposition, but it 
is too early for a crystallization of opin- 
ions such as would carry weight of im- 
portance in the movement of prices. 
There will be no Government report on 
this year’s acreage until early in July 
and in the meantime there may be fluc- 
tuations of sentiment in respect to the 
area planted. On the basis of a 15% 
reduction and a medium yield per acre, 
the outlook would be for a crop of about 
12,200,000 bales. 

Reports reaching here from the South 
continue to indicate that farm work is 
well advanced. There have been some 
delays from rains, but except for Cen- 
tral and Southwest Texas where mois- 
ture is excessive, preparations are well 
up to normal. Some stress is being laid 
upon the comparatively mild winter in 
relation to prospective insect damage 
during the growing season and it has 
been pointed out in this connection that 
a reduction in the use of fertilizer and 
less intensive cultivation generally 
would render the crop more susceptible 
to the various cotton pests. 

On the whole and due partly to pre- 
vious experience in years following very 
low prices for cotton, the trade shows a 
tendency to discount both a substantial 
reduction in acreage and the probability 
of a comparatively small yield per acre. 
It remains to be seen whether the ad- 
vance of the season will bring confirma- 
tion of these views and in any event the 
market effect of crop prospects as they 
begin to take shape, must depend largely 
upon the development of trade condi 
tions. 

Considering the prospect for a carry- 
over of about 84 million bales from the 
present crop, estimates of next season’s 
world requirements would have to show 
a considerable increase over the indi- 
cated crop during the various stages of 
its development, to sustain a bull move- 
ment in the market. The settlement of 
the Indian dispute has been regarded 
as Opening up a market which has been 
very much restricted during the past 
year and has been reflected by a more 
optimistic feeling in Japan and Lanca- 
shire, although the Indian proposal to 
increase the import duty on cotton goods 
has had a somewhat dampening effect 
in this respect. 

Meanwhile, a moderate business is 
reported in the Southern spot markets 
with the demand recently showing some 
increase for both domestic and export 
account. The basis has _ remained 
steady. Further tenders on March con- 
tracts here have been readily taken by 
the trade at the prevailing late month 
premiums. 


Farr SALES AT MEMPHIS 


MeMPHIS, TENN., Mar. 2.—Demand 


for cotton in this ‘market during the 
week was rather good, at least in com- 
parison with last year, although sales 
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Its wet strength is vital 


to lining weavers 





— down the line... 


weaver, converter, cutter, 


consumer...all benefit from the ex- 
ceptional wet strength of ACELE. 


For the weaver who sizes his 
own yarns, it means fewer breaks 
on the slasher, more perféct yards 
from the loom. 


Wet strength makes ACELE 
easy to dye and finish. Often, 
during these operations, undue 
tension causes wet stretch and 
subsequent shrinkage in certain 
yarn. Displacement of thread often 
follows. AceLe does not shrink. 


Non-shrinkage is vital to the 
cutter in several of his operations. 
It eliminates “‘hiking lining”? dur- 
ing cleaning and wear by the 
consumer. 


You can give more luxury and 
more satisfaction in wear with 
linings woven of ACELE. 
ACELE Department, Du Port Rayon Co. 


2 Park Avenue: NewYork City: LExington 2-0022 
Our Downtown Office, 40 Worth Street 





A COMPLETE LINE OF DYES FOR AC&EEE YARNS IS READILY AVAILABLE 
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e the lightest since the week ended 
17. The total for the week was 
86 bales against 12,017 last. year 
33,825 the year before, making 
846 bales for the season against 
(8,253 last year and 718,774 the year 
ore. Demand was broader as to de- 
iptions wanted than during the pre- 
is week. While there is no selling 
ssure, offerings appear to have been 
nulated by the further advance in 
tract values; but, while offers were 
er, the asked basis was higher, par- 
ilarly as applied to the low grades, 
attitude of buyers toward the basis 
ending entirely on the nature and 
- of their commitments. Buyers were 
not out bargain-hunting but umless 
rings fitted their orders they were 
interested except at bargain prices. 
lore interest, which has been on the 
upgrade for several weeks, seemed to 
be developing in staples, with inquiry 
lirected mostly to middling and below. 
ere has all along been fair demand 
for high grade 14 in. and longer cottons 
this was due largely to expected 
rcity; offerings of such cottons are 
limited; most of the supply is in- 
ded in crop lots that are uneven as 
grade and staple, presenting diffi- 
ties in the way of “overs” which in- 
terfere with sales. Buyers, except on 
lers, have confined their purchases 
iretty closely all season to tenderable 
ton with the view of possible de- 
ry on contract. This, quite nat- 
ily, had the effect of limiting demand 
staples. Most of the belt received 
good rains during the week, somewhat 
rfering with field work, a delay of 
mportance at this time. 
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* \iore Interest in 
. Cotton Wastes 


7] ‘HIS was another good week in the 
cotton waste market, probably the 
active since the first of the year. 
only has demand for spinnable 
‘rials been well maintained, but con- 
er interest has broadened consider- 
and many dealers now report 
‘ased activity in picker and fly as 
as in threads and card wastes. 
ice picker moved in some volume 
ind 4c., while average grades com- 
led 34c.; 74c. was asked for single 
er and 7c. for regular slasher and 
er threads. 
ere was a noticeable pick-up in de- 
| for wastes of Egyptian cotton, the 
it of which has been greatly re- 
ted since the tariff on staple. cot- 
vent into effect last June. There 
tle of this material to be had and 
sustained demand will undoubtedly 
about higher asking prices in the 
future, 
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® Worsted Yarns Have 
a Stronger Tone 


HE worsted yarn market has been 

lagging behind the active demand 
that has been seen in the goods markets 
during recent weeks. Spinners have 
expressed their disappointment that this 
has been the case. There is evidence 
now that yarns are beginning to follow 
goods in this respect. Outerwear and 
men’s wear yarns have become more 
active and there are signs that knitters 
will cover more extensively during com- 
ing weeks than has been seen so far 
this year. 

February was a better month with 
most spinners than January but the dif- 
ference was not large. February this 
year was slightly under the poundage 
of the same month a year ago. Most 
outerwear yarn spinners in the Phila- 
delphia district have stepped-up their 
production, operating more _ spindles 
than a month ago. 


ENGLISH SPUN IMPROVES 


Improvement has been more marked 
in the English system spindles for the 
reason activity of these had reached 
such a low rate. There has been so far 
this year a much better demand for 
French spun knitting numbers than for 
English; but during the last few weeks 
English system sales have made gains 
and the difference in favor of French 
spun is not so great although still favor- 
ing the latter in volume. 

One of the most promising features 
has been the increase in sales of bathing- 
suit counts. These have been selling in 
larger volume in single and ply and 
prices are up 24c. in English spun single 
numbers. Sales of 1-15, 50s, have been 
made within the $1.024 to $1.05 range. 
Formerly buyers found it possible to 
obtain this count and grade at 974c. 


to $1.00. 


More BATHING-SuITtT BuYING 

An improvement has been witnessed 
in demand for 64s quality in French 
spun counts for bathing-suit use, 20s 
being one of the numbers wanted. It 
has been the experience of outerwear 
spinners in the Philadelphia section that 
sales to bathing-suit manufacturers have 
been delayed this season to a greater 
extent than last year. They view the 
change this week as important, indicat- 
ing that larger volume may be just 
around the corner. 

There is a firmer tone throughout the 
market, spinners no longer being willing 
to accept the lowest prices that were 
formerly the rule. 

Fundamentally the sales yarn situa- 
tion is changing for the better from a 
seller’s standpoint. Stocks were kept 
at a reasonable limit during the first 
two months when demand was dull and 


now that sales have begun to expand it 
is apparent that these will be less of a 
factor in the buyer’s favor than was 
anticipated a month ago when sales 
were at a low level. 


Foreign Wool 
Situation Improves 


HE main feature of the wool mar- 

ket is the very general desire on 
the part of holders to get rid of their 
stocks as quickly as possible without 
price concessions, The market is steady 
on the general line of domestic merinos, 
but below this grade the price situation 
is still irregular and values sagging. 
The situation is firmer on the choicer 
wools which are not in any large supply. 
There is a waiting attitude in the matter 
of the disposal of stocks of unsold wool, 
nor has there yet developed any decided 
conviction as to the price level now in 
force, whether here to stay or slowly 
to sag to lower levels. The action of 
the foreign markets of late has relieved 
the selling pressure on domestic stocks 
caused by fear of large imports of cheap 
wool. Meeting the market is less likely 
to call for concessions. 

The uncertain position of spot stocks 
held by independents and cooperatives 
is not retarding contracting operations 
for 1931. This year’s clip will be the 
largest for many years. Two things 
will have to happen this year to put the 
domestic wool trade on its feet: Either 
a much larger consumption of domestic 
wool must be made, or an almost com- 
plete shut-out of foreign clothing wools. 

Some foreign wools have been taken 
out of bond, notably 64-70s and 64s Aus- 
tralians at firm prices, said to be 47c. 
for the 64-70s and 44c. for the 64s. 
These wools were purchased earlier in 
the season on a lower level and prob- 
ably showed the importer a moderate 
profit. The replacement cost of these 
wools is probably lower than the selling 
price, inasmuch as recent cables have 
been as low as 4lc. for the 64-70s and 
39c. for the 64s. Other cables however 
have quoted prices quite close to those 
obtained for the spot wools. Prices in 
Australia average about 5% _ higher 
than in the previous week. Japan took 
some of the best wool as usual, America 
bought a little, the bulk of the buying 
was by the Continent and England. 


* Wool Substitutes 
Attractively Priced 


NLESS woolen manufacturing is 
going out of business, demand for 
rags and substitutes is likely to develop 
a livelier tone in the weeks and months 
ahead. When this occurs the prohibitive 
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oo vm t 3 % 
og Sex Nn "Gg # oS 
Cross Section of Bemberg Yarn Cross Section of. Silk Yarn 
150 Denier —112 Filaments 150 Denier —112 Filaments 


IT The filament content of 
Bemberg is the same as 
silk in the larger sizes— 
in the finer sizes (15 and 


24 denier) it is greater. 


Bemberg, and only Bemberg, among man-made 
yarns is practical for this wide range 


of warp knit fabrics 


25 denier Tricot AO denier Tricot *65 denier Milanese 
25 denier Milanese 52 denier Tricot 65 denier Milanese 
30 denier Milanese *52 denier Milanese 80 denier Tricot 


4O denier Milanese *52 denier Tricot * 100 denier Tricot 


*One end of silk 


We will be glad to refer you to manufacturers of these fabrics. 


THE AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SS 


BemberS 


BRAND YARN 


“MADE OF BEMBERG’’ IS A STAMP OF QUALITY 
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tariff on foreign rags will prove a strong 
sustaining factor. The pace of the old 
rag market recently has proved rather 
too rapid to be maintained. The high 
price on white knit brought out larger 
offerings than anticipated. The whole 
market is now quieting down and yet it 
is believed that the reaction is only a 
temporary setback, to be followed later 
on by another upward surge than will 
carry along with it many of the colored 
stocks. 

Surprising is the fact that exports in 
1930 showed a gain over the previous 
year of 311,000 lb. Total exports were 
10,526,000 Ib. at an average value of 
5.9c. per pound as compared with 10,- 
526,000 Ib. in 1929 at an average value 
of 7.6c. Woolen rag imports in 1930 
slumped more than 13,000,000 Ib. For 
the first six months of the year up to 
June 17, total import was 6,668,000 Ib., 
and for the balance of the year only 
204,000 Ib. 

The wool waste market is moving 
along hopefully, business now being sup- 
ported by signs of improvement in wool 
manufacturing. Prices are on a level 
that ought to prove attractive and from 
now on the waste position ought to move 
more in favor of the sellers. Short 
stocks in consuming mills, the result of 
months of restricted buying, are likely 
to bring about substantial purchases 
when the goods market takes on more 
activity. 

White stocks continue to lead. Good 
card waste is less negiected and slightly 
better prices can be ubtained on choice 
material. Colored stocks are firmer than 
they were. They have been on a low 
price level fer a long time and de- 
velopment of new interest is anticipated. 

The future of the noil market is un- 
certain. The current market tone is 
better than it has been, but not too good. 
There has not been a “good” noil market 
for months. Dealers in fine noils ex- 
clusively might take exception to this 
statement, but holders of medium, low 
ind most specialty noils would agree. 
rhe general price structure is firm, but 
values are too close together for normal. 
Sellers have a larger measure of control 
n the medium noil section. 


* Carpet Wools Change 
Long Price Trend 


ARPET wools are selling more 

actively than for months and prices 
ave advanced lc. a pound, grease basis, 
rom the extreme low point reached a 
ionth ago. While many quotations are 
ominally unchanged, sales are being 
ade at higher prices. This is the first 
oticeable upturn in carpet wools for 
t least a year and is regarded as sig- 
ificant by the trade. 


® Thrown Yarn Weaker; 
Spun Silk Steady 


HROWN silk is quiet, with prices 
about 10c. down, due to raw silk 
recession. There is very little business 
coming in from any source; broadsilk 
weavers have eased up on commitments, 
due to slow response.on summer fab- 
rics, and will not begin active reorder- 
ing till they find a definite increase in 
goods call; hosiery mills are still curtail- 
ing, and throwsters find it difficult to 
get even small orders from these knit- 
ters. The thrown yarn market con- 
tinues in a sluggish condition, with no 
immediate prospects of real improve- 
ment. Stocks in yarn mills appear to 
be moderate; broadsilk mills are produc- 
ing cautiously on their new lines and 
are understood to have limited quanti- 
ties of yarn on hand. Any real pick-up 
in fabric sales would spur demand for 
yarn from the weavers, it is believed. 
Spun silk holds steady, with prices 
firm and considerable spot business being 
placed. All three chief markets—broad- 
silks, knit goods and woolens and 
worsteds—are buying, but the bulk of 
the business comes as usual from the 
broadsilk mills. Orders are small in all 
instances, and there is no great con- 
fidence manifest among manufacturers. 
Spinners see little chance of a price 
advance before fall, though of course a 
sharp advance in raw silk might help to 
that end. 


® Raw Silk Market 
Suffers Set-Back 


AW silk appears to be entering one 
of those air pockets that were pre- 
dicted for this industry, by the econo- 
mists a couple of months ago, when the 
market first showed signs of a come- 
back. Prices declined 10c. all along the 
line this week, but more significant than 
the drop, is the prevailing tone of 
hesitancy. Manufacturers seem to be 
convinced that silk is due for a further 
and more pronounced recession; they 
refuse to buy beyond actual needs of 
the moment, and the week has been 
marked by sluggish movement in all 
grades of futures. 

‘Spots are conservatively active. Im- 
porters are less confident than they were 
when the year opened, and while a 
sharp decline is far from certain, even 
now, they look for further weakening. 
The immediate future of the market is 
doubtful. Silk is easy in New York; 
mills are confident they can get what 
they want when they want it — even, 
indeed, at the prices they are ready to 
pay. Broadsilk weavers themselves are 
producing cautiously, and their needs 
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are moderate. Importers are a bit 
pessimistic regarding the month’s state- 
ment; they look for it to be unfavorable, 
which would serve further to depress 
the market. 


Hosiery Mitts BuyINnG 


One spark of hope lies in the fact 
that hosiery mills have begun buying; 
orders are small and light, but im- 
porters look for a pick-up at that end 
next month. The large hosiery mills 
are understood to be pretty well covered 
for the season’s needs, but many 
medium-sized and small firms are buy- 
ing only as they produce; a good part 
of the industry in adhering to the 
policy of producing only as they sell, 
so immediate prospects of large buying 
by hosiery knitters is not good. Im- 
porters believe these mills will resume 
active coverage in April, which would 
help materially to strengthen the market. 

Current sales are attended by con- 
siderable bargaining, especially at the 
broadsilk end; although sellers show 
some resistance, demand is not firm 
enough to support them, and silk moves 
frequently at below-market levels. 


® Makers Complain of 
Meager Rayon Profit 


EMAND for rayon yarns con- 

tinues spirited and the major com- 
panies, at least, appear to be doing an 
excellent business. One sales executive 
commented this week that his firm 
“wouldn't want more poundage than 
they are now getting”; the inference 
behind the remark of course, being that 
volume is more satisfactory than profit 
margin. Which may be accepted as a 
truism for the industry. There has 
been a decided increase in the size and 
number of orders placed by broadsilk 
mills; these weavers show surprising 
confidence, and are covering more ac- 
tively than in months passed. 

One major producing company found 
demand from the broadsilk trade in 
February to exceed that from the knit 
goods group; this is the first time in 
more than a year that knitters have 
been the minor outlet. And it does not 
mean that demand from the knit goods 
group is light; rayon producers report 
steady and substantial coverage by all 
knitters, particularly the underwear and 
hosiery groups. 

Active demand from hosiery mills is 
somewhat of a surprise, considering the 
strong drive for curtailment of hosiery 
production. These knitters are buying 
mostly “obsolete” rayon yarns, that is, 
the 150/24 and 150/26, which are 
selling at 65c. The low price, of 
course, is an inducement to the hosiery 
mills; the yarn is going into production 
of seamless hosiery. As the stocks of 
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PORTABLE 


CENTRIFUGAL 


EXTRACTOR 





In response to a long-felt need in many industries 
for a small, high-speed portable dryer of the centrif- 
ugal type, Textile Machine Works has designed and 
developed a compact, efficient extractor with an 
almost unlimited range of uses. 


The “Reading” is in no sense a washing machine type 
of dryer, but a safe, rugged extractor built for long 
and continued service in industrial establishments. 
While its capacity is small, the “Reading” can be 
loaded, operated and emptied with such rapidity 
that it is actually a production machine. 


These advantages will undoubtedly prove of great 
value to textile finishers, dye works, laundries, 
chemists and the process industries. Special baskets 
for various requirements will be furnished on order. 
The wet load should not exceed 45 pounds. 


The construction, operating principles and safety 
features of this extractor are explained in detail in 
a recently issued bulletin. At your request we will 
forward you a copy at once—the coupon is for 
your convenience. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 


The “Reading” is but 28 in. in diameter 
and is mounted on fixed wheels and a 
caster to permit easy handling from one 
department to another. The machine 
consists essentially of an 18 inch bronze 
Basket driven by an Underslung Motor, 
Centrifugal Clutch, and a Built-in Me- 
chanical Brake for bringing the basket 
to rest quickly after current is cut off. 
All moving parts are enclosed in a 
Monel Metal Casing. 


The method of mounting is unique and 
important, in that the entire working 
unit is carried on free-swinging suspen- 
sion rods, the support brackets for 
which are attached to the vertical posts. 





By means of this special arrangement 
embodying a fixed basket and three- 
point free suspension, automatic self- 
centering of the driving apparatus 
is secured, thus reducing vibration to a 
negligible amount and preventing the 
machine from “creeping”. 


A compactly arranged panel located on 
the side of the casing contains the start 
and stop levers, current tell-tale, push 
contact for power cord, motor switch, 
and a central Alemite greasing station. 





Please send Bulletin covering The Reading Centrifugal Extractor to 


Name 
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one rayon company expects to exhaust 
ts stocks of these yarns by the end of 
March. Prices generally are strong, 
with little disposition by manufacturers 
o bargain. There is a shortage of 
150/60s and of 100/40s for immediate 
shipment, some manufacturers finding 
hemselves obliged to wait 10 days to 
wo weeks for delivery. Sporadic 
nrice-cutting is reported in the sale of 
‘bsolete yarns; the market price is 65c., 
ut it is asserted limited quantities are 
eing cleared at 55c. and 60c. This 
inderselling affects but a small group, 
ind declines proportionately as the 
ivailable stocks of obsolete rayon 
iwindle. 

Rayon producers regard the immedi- 
ite outlook as encouraging, but there 
re clouds on the horizon. The reduced 
rofit margin, incident to the January 
evision, is a source of much complaint, 
nd it may prove a serious factor very 
on, 

Meanwhile, rayon surplus has shrunk 
omewhat, as the major companies are 
iutious about increasing output. The 
mly accelerated production by leading 
irms at the moment is in a few special 
irns which are running exceptionally 


trong. 
Rayon WASTE STRONGER 


Topmakers have shown increasing 
mfidence and are actively in the 
iarket for open waste; substantial 
uantities have changed hands in the 
ist 10 days, raising the market price 
rom 13 to 15c. Waste dealers have 
ery little stock on hand, which is 
elping to firm up the general tone. 
hread waste also is selling, though 
ss actively. Dealers are much en- 
uraged by developments and are 
ebating whether to increase their im- 
rts; if the present demand continues, 
is likely that moderate stocks will be 
rought from Europe. The trade is 
opeful that the next two months may 
ring steady, if not spirited buying. 


® Improvement Seen in 
Textile Share Market 


}* )R the first time in a great many 
months is there a noticeable im- 
rovement in the market for textile 
ocks,” says Henry J. Blackford, of 
M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
or some time it has been felt that the 
tile business has reached the bottom 
id that gradual improvement was in 
ght. More recently improvement in 
cloth market has been quite evident. 
<cessive inventories of unsold goods 
ive decreased to about normal and 
ere is a feeling that if reasonable 
operation is continued among the 
ll men an actual shortage of cloth 
ll exist with increasing improvement 
price and a margin of profit. 

‘The future hinges largely upon con- 
ued cooperation in production. If 
re is wholesale breaking over to day 
| night run again, the market will 
demoralized. 


“The first buyers are always bargain 
hunters and the only stock selling is 
usually distressed stock, but the fact 
that there is evidence of increased de- 
mand is quite encouraging.” 


B. B. & R. Knicut Loss SMALLER 


B. B. & R. Knight Corp., Providence, 
R. L., and subsidiaries report for the 
year ended Dec. 27, 1930, a net loss of 
$931,745 after depreciation, as com- 
pared with a net loss of $1,137,885 re- 
ported for the previous year, and net 
loss of $255,629 in 1928. Of the total 
loss in 1930, $876,980 was from opera- 
tions of the parent company, and $57,379 
from operations of the two subsidiary 
selling houses. The Knight Finance 
Corp., another subsidiary, showed a 
small profit. 

President G. Edward Buxton in his 
report to stockholders said in part: 
“The heavy losses were due to (1) a 
drop of nearly 50% in the market price 
of cotton and (2) to the curtailment in 
the first nine months of about 50% of 
full time single shift operations. 

“Genuine encouragement can be found 
in considering the last three months of 
1930, in which your company finished 
and sold 13,000,000 yards and despite 
the chaotic prevailing prices showed a 
small profit after depreciation and after 
writing off various losses, at least $50,- 
000 of which will not recur unless cotton 
moves below the present exceedingly 
low price.” 

MANVILLE-JENCKES RECEIVERSHIP 

Receivership action was filed against 
the Manville-Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., on March 1, by Frederick L. 
Jenckes, former president of the com- 
pany, C. D. Owen and J. R. Fales, all 
of whom are substantial stockholders. 
Attorney for the petitioners stated that 
the move was to assure uninterrupted 
operation until reorganization could take 
place. Dexter Stevens, president and 
treasurer of the company, and H. W. 
Bliss, R. I. State Tax Commissioner, 
were appointed temporary receivers with 
hearing to be held on March 17. Peti- 
tioners stated that the company is un- 
able to meet maturing obligations and 
that cash and realizable assets are 
insufficient to meet liabilities. Notes for 
$2,900,000 are outstanding. 


LupLow SHows SMALLER PROFITS 


Ludlow ( Mass.) Mfg. Associates, for 
the year ended Jan. 3, 1931, report net 
profit of $116,977 after inventory mark- 
down and taxes on 1929 business. This 
compares with earnings in 1929 of 
$2,583,215 and in 1928 of $2,442,143. 
Sales in 1930 totaled $14,756,121, or 
$7,868,335 less than in 1929. During 
the year the company acquired in the 
open market a total of 5,501 of its shares 
at a cost of $726,364, which shares have 
been retired. Regular dividends were 
paid during the past year and the 
regular dividend payable March 2, 1931, 
has been declared. 

MALLINSON REports Loss 

H. R. Mallinson & Co., and sub- 
sidiaries, silk goods, report for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, a net loss of $1,456,- 
908 after all charges. This compares 
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with a net loss of $758,183 in 1929 and 
a net profit of $919,835 in 1928. After 
allowance for preferred dividends and 
sundry surplus adjustments there was a 
deficit of $1,571,499 carried to surplus, 
which account now stands at $1,596,020. 
Balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1930, shows 
current assets of $2,779,807 and current 
liabilities of $1,790,770, leaving working 
capital of $989,037 as compared with 
working capital of $2,470,346 at the 
close of 1929. Preferred stock was 
reduced during 1930 to $1,284,600 from 
$1,341,900. 


FINANCIAL BREVITIES 


Durham Hosiery Mills, of Durham, 
N. C., reports that sales for 1930, minus 
discounts, etc., totaled $3,586,262, which 
compares with $5,713,000 in 1929 and 
$5,504,179 in 1928. Domestic sales of 
hosiery are reported off 28% for the 
year, 

Potomska Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
report a loss of $51,548 before deprecia- 
tion charges of $75,408 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. In 1929 the com- 
pany reported earnings of $56,658 after 
depreciation charges of $76,000. Work- 
ing capital at the close of the 1930 year 
was $989,558 as compared with $1,076,- 
896 a year before. 

Net profits of Goodyear Textile 
Mills Co., Los Angeles, controlled by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Cali- 
fornia, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1930, totaled $199,778.50 after all taxes 
and other charges, according to the 
annual report issued by John W. 
Mapel, president. 

Newmarket Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
and Newmarket, N. H., reports net loss 
of $626,464 for the year ended Dec. 27, 
1930, after inventory write-off of $317.- 
152 and depreciation charge of $130,259. 
In 1929 there was a net loss of $90,932 
and in 1928 net income of $245,214. 

American Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
reports for year ended Dec. 31. 
1930, a profit before depreciation of 
$196,000, compared with a profit, after 
taxes and depreciation, of $911,960 in 
1929. Decline in 1930 profits was due 
to heavy shrinkage in values of raw 
material such as manila hemp and jute 
which the company uses. 

United Piece Dye Works and _ sub- 
sidiaries for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1930 report consolidated net profit of 
$3,365,528 after depreciation and Fed- 
eral taxes, equal after preferred divi 
dends to $3.20 a share on the common 
stock outstanding. Net profit in 1929 
was $3,391,321, or $3.22 per share of 
common, Current assets on Dec. 31, 
1930 totaled $10,594,535 against current 
liabilities of $1,709,640, a ratio of 6.1 
to 1. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auction, Wednesday, 
Feb. 25: 

Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
12 Nashua, pfd.......... 100 295 —36} 
40 Associated Textile.... ... 35-36} dake 


$10,000 United Mer 

chants & Mfgrs. Inc. 

6% notes due Dee. 15, 

Ste x diate a naw aoe re sees 
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~ QUOTATIONS 


at close of business, Mar. 4 ,1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


Cotton Goods 


Mar. 4 Feb. 25 Mar. 5, 


CARDED (Average Quality) 
1930 


Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality 
64x60,7.60.. 3]-4c.  33-3]e. SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 

’ 64x60, 5.35.. 54-5fe. Sic. be . $0.18} 22s... 

, 68x72, 4.75.. 6}-63c¢ 6}-6}c. 4-7he. ~- ,19 

, 72x76, 4.25 7-7ie. 6j-7e. c. - .193 

, 80x80, 4.00 7}-7ic. 74-7ic. b. - .20} a 

21 - .21} 40s ex. qual. 


BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 


56x60, 4.00. . 53c. 53c. . i 

, 48x 48, 3.00.. 6ic. 6ic. . 3 -. 7 
-in., 48x48, 4.00.. 5#—5ic. 54-54. ; 7 to-2 
. 20} 40s-hi. brk.. 
21h 50s-2..... 
24 


SINGLE WARPS 
0.19 $0. ae 
30K J J . 193 BRO J -. 
MISCELLANEOUS "20° eee ess 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 6c. E eo, .20}- .21 40s.ex. qual 37 -. 
Denims, 2. 20. ‘ " , san 
Tickings, 8 oz 
Standard prints. .... 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in....... 


PRIN1 CLOTHS 


o 


PAJAMA CHECKS 


36}-in., 72x80, 4.70. 6jc. 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75. 5ic. 


trtripi:s 


128-2. ieneaie 30s-2.... 
14s-2. woe 2 20h 40s-2 ordin. 
168-2. oe 
MR Gers. on eae : 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 17- 173; witha, 
18}; waste, 16} 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
$18i- .19 Ba, 0x el 22 -— .223} 
-19 - .193 MR os 25 23 — .233 
193- .20 DR ae shy So 234- .24 
20 - .20} 30s tying.... 25}- .26 
203- .21 30s reg... .. - an 
21 214 30s ex.qual. .29 — .30 
214- .22 re oe 


Cotton Waste 


Peeler comber 
PPI. c5 5. cig nwn the es Ses Sanh Soe 
Sak. comber. 
Choice willowed fly 
Choice willowed picker 
Sak. strips... .. 
L inters (mill run). 


NWOeenonro 
pee 


wo Oi wp 


Cotton Prices and Statistics 


FLUGTUATIONS OF FUTURES 

Closed For Week Closed Net 

Feb. 26 g Low Mar. 4 Chege. 

March..... a7 22 ll 11.20 
Auth... < 5 .27 31 1 31 
May...... 11.38 48 Il 43 
Jume...... 50 55 1 
July....... 63 7 ON 
August... . 76 .78 1 
September 79 1 
October 89 = - 
! 

| 

2 


BASIS MIDDLING 
Saturday, Saturday, 
Feb. 28 Feb. 21 


| 10 markets average 10.58 10. 33 
fe eee eee 10.10 9.70 


PREMIUM STAPLES 
First Sales from,Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 
12. 75-13. 10c. 
14. 35-14. 60c. 
19. 15-19, 35¢e. 


November. 98 
December 07 
January 

February. . 


eed goa saa OTE IE Ie 
++t+ttt+t+++ 


. CURRENT SALES 
SPOR FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK Roe Deny. Week 
(Middling) Week Week Before 
y New Liver- | Memphis total 15,986 19,108 17,977 
Orleans pool F.o.b. included in total.. 11,843 12,548 14,670 
Thursday, Feb. 26.... ; 10. 6.19 10 markets ’ 82,024 62,420 
Friday, Feb. eS . 10. 3 
Saturday, Feb. 28... ; 10. .0 MEMPHIS REGEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETG. 
For Last Year 
i Week Year Before 
Net receipts 4,842 15,980 17,094 
Gross receipts 26,973 33,148 37,626 
Total since Aug. 1, net. . 591,267 852,738 735,930 
Shipments 36,817 33,469 42,596 
Total since Aug. 1 950,629 1,333,228 1,304,092 
Total stock 331,792 395,220 251,506 


9,844 321 4,970 
Unsold stock in fiands of 
Memphis factors..... 47,223 54,233 
Decrease for week 4,137 *3,826 


*Increase. 


Monday, Mar. 2.... , 10. 
Tuesday, Mar. 3.... 5 10. 
Wednesday, Mar. 4.. ; 10. 


FOREIGN COTTONS 
Egyptian Cotton 
Alexandria Exchange, Mar. 3 

March Sak 
April uppers 

__ Mar.-Apr. Shipment c. i. f. Boston. 
(Tariff not included) 
Fully good fair Sak 
Fully good fair to good Uppers 

(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents 


Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 
Peruvian Pima No. 1 


AVERAGE PRICE MAR.-APR. SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F. o. b. New England 
Peruvian Moderate Rough Middling St. Middling 
Peruvian Full Rough 134-138c. 133-14 ¢. 
China Tientsin No. | i dc. 143 15 ¢. 
India Rough 5 i 4c. 164-163c. 


India Smooth....... to 10 .20 -22c. 22 -24 ¢. 
(By Gerald G. loeb, New York.) Basis on New York, May 11.33c. 


Cotton Yarn 
COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
$0. 34 

38 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 


.28 
. 28} 
.29 
: 294 
30} 
.32} 
36 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
—Middling— —— Stocks— 

Feb. Mar. This Last 

25 4 Sales Week Year 


.05 11.15 3,041 609,646 348,619 
.90 10.97 13,258 803,780 466,215 
35 4,284 243,931 34,575 
2,309 354,889 58,244 
1,069 90,545 61,506 
gee a 229,193 99,201 
Augusta.... 10,195 105,080 90,187 
Memphis... ; 323,150 387,062 
St. Louis.... ; 7 14,195 13,524 
Houston.... 1,346,176 942,324 
17,135 12,401 


Galveston.... 
New Orleans 
Mobile 

Savannah... 
Norfolk..... 
New York.. 


co--ooo- 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-_ Avet- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
-75t 1.00t .85t . 757 
<6OT .75¢ .257 8 637 
. 50T .50t -60F =. 50F 
oot 0 60 OT)0 Ot seee 
.75* .65* .50* 
1.50* 1.50* aa" 
1.75° 2.50% 3:350° 
3.25* 2.00* 3. 50* 4.50* 


YELLOW TINGED 


0.75* 0.50* 0.50* 
1.25* 1.00* 1.00* 
1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 
fo" 2.25". Bune 
2.00* 3.00* 


YELLOW STAINED 
150° ¢.75¢ 1.50% 
2.25% 2.00* 2.50% 
3.00* 2.50* 3.50% 


BLUE STAINED 

1.75% 1.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1 53*® 

2.25* 1.75* 2.75* 2.75* 2.08* 

3.00* 2.25* 3.75% 3.75* 2.80% 
**(jrades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
*Off Middling. 


—--——————————————————_—_—_————-— eee 
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Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
(IN GREASE) 
deine. . $0.29 -—$0. 30 i blood.. —. 25 -$0. 26 
cl : .. «23— .24 } blood... .24- .25 
} bloo# .27- .28 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
(CLEAN BASIS) 

Vesen, 12 OOM hacen 6s Venn vinsnnes $0.61 -$0.63 
California, Northern..........eeeeseee 7 - .59 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 

A.A. ... $0.68 -$0.70 B-Super...$0.45 -$0.50 
ASuper.... .52- .53 C-Buper... .38- .40 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(CLEAN BASIS) 


Stap'e TINE. wocccesecssesccsesccccses $0.63 -$0.65 
Staple 3 NER 54 cite ed wh eeatians oe ceed .60 - .62 
Fine and fine medium................ -58- .60 
BWO0d.... cscs cseseceratsvavarens ‘st = .53 
blood... .-scccccessevcssecccerecs 43- .47 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 
Past COTAIDE 0s 00 cece dee vcevnss eds $0.28 -$0. 30 
Rak COMUNE S sawed én dab 0 40 NESSES -42- .45 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 
Turkey fair, AVETAZE..........cseeeees $0.12 -$0.15 
Cape firstS... re coccecceveevecses ta OD 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 


Australia: 


| rr ae Git cacawie naw wee $0.50 -$0.52 
SEA; 4 o'cin wre Dae Daten ke Gale eis ia A) — 43 
SM 6. cNaasey poutine eacucewne ss -38 - .40 
(IN GREASE) 

Montevideo: 
Ns on cie'cte ae aI Ree we so alas $0.18 -$0.19 
BG ob cae See Ca Ee oe ola = «6S 
srs «odie sn ete ee hee ee ew ace was -l6- .17 

Buenos Aires: 
NE. 35-25 bak REE Rae wR Ee Oe $0.13 -$0.14 
NG. i554 4 Phas Be ON 66k eRe 8M cle st HZ 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 
MN. iis sane asics aaweeawe sma im 20 -$0.22 
C 1a: Combing No. }.. Saawe is 1 Me 

China Filling Fleece................ -10 i 
PRRONOE DMG Sa tsa 435 050 aa oe ell- 12 
CAINE << 4 WeaGin aan o Mn Sees an ib ok ae -ll- 12 
NOG TIAGO COR, Scvcc anaes casts eee a= 14 
East India: Kandahar.............+. —e= «i 
WOON ovine cate wee CNET e hoe O eas .22- .24 
Joria webs a eta Stee ae Rs Gis sos elena wm su wae 





Silk Yarns 


THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 





Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 


NN es oS ay es a ced na $0.75 -0.80 
ee ea. eh 85 — . 87} 
le oe a ecw cds im vatteie 874 .90 
ae enema eta meabienlas 95 - .97} 
ee Uo, 1.00 -1.02} 
ire oes cn 5 riccewnwntes 1.05 ~1.10 


(Single yarns ‘Se. less than above) 


A ridss'orkia ote ec ns'e ¢ .. $1.25 -1.273 
osha dt Xs lorena Ciera eka ae ane 1.30 -1.32} 
I ae oii dio Neca we wales acca OM 1.35 —1.374 
I eon ca al aii ante kad ora aeons 1.50 -1.524 
BN as 6h i0 6555.60 csadenicanes 1.90 -1.95 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
PINT goo ee es praia be winkcea eee $0.80 -0. 82} 
NS ERT Pre ear eres ee 85 — .87} 
2-20s, Mois, arg wid nia De pane Cae Wa 874- .90 
ES EEE ee err ree 97}-1.00 
NS as 0's: 5 os ak 0'e ROS Ree 1. 174-1.20 
Se oe Bi ee wiciad a sern o6ib —1. 273 
1-158, EE Seta(ce ce akaty chee tee 95 — .97} 
Se es eon cx as ¥ a esse c<se’s 974-1.00 
re re ore 1.00 -1.02} 
(Oil yarns 17}c. less) 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
NC NG ood. chara Waban dink ea class wien $1.10 -1.12} 
NS creek ac pig Sib bw actlale ee eae SR 1.15 -1. 17} 
De a a chy are olnin ea ences cm 1.40 -1.424 
EON cS andy & a Oe ea a ay OMG 1.20 -1.224 
1-30s, 60s, Warp Sik perked Word sae a wie we el 1. 223-1. 25 
OO OO err err er ee oe 1.25 -1.27} 
2-30s, ee De OINNOD, 6 oc i vc cs cwcadcas 1.55 +1.57} 
BE, OO, DOONGTB oss c ccc ercceense 1.40 -1.42} 
rides 04 rg ch db ep atealita waar 1.55 -1.57} 
I as 8 outa ar seve oso kid Ge aa aa 1.60 -1.65 
TIL = hia ctarcincid oly dinig ws Wu Aa a 1.90 -1.92} 
DE craven stake een he ee abana ches 2.00 -2.05 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops................ $1.00 -—1.02} 
1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops................ 1.15 -1.174 
1-40s, 50-50-648 on cops...........00005 1. 174-1. 20 
1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops......... 1.20 -1.25 


Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. 
Solid color, 35c. additional. 


° 


Raw 


Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


RDS 8 dC haa cena au dows «see $0.85-$0. 88 
ES er . 80 .82 
Ne eae “ 65- 79 
pS OS re .63— .68 
a A ee ak .60- .62 
PEIN, 6 kee cesécedeaees «aa .58 
4608. A. and N,Z.......ccccccecseees we 
44s S.A. and N. 3 te ok divescawcGenaa .50- .52 
40s Ss, A, ANG NAG... cccsccccceseece . 48 . 50 


TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (FEB. 27) 


Fine (70s)......... 264d fe eee 154d 
Fine (64s)......... 234d Ee. CIFOR ac ccc ce 13d 
4 bld. (60s)....... 21d Yross-bred (46s8).... 10}d 
# bid. low (58s).... 18.d 


NOILS—BOSTON 


Fine........ $0.43-$0.45 
Half-bld.... .38- .42 
Aver. } bid.. .33- .35 
Fine colored. .32- .35 


High }bld.. $0.31-$0. 33 
Low noils.. . ost 233 
Medium 


colored... . 25- . 28 


Wool Substitutes 


WOOL WASTE 


Ee tor - . -$0.70 
Lap, inecolored..........cccecce 3 - .52 
Hard ends, fine white gaiine a aeeae Sig: he 
Hard ends, } blood white............ 33°- .35 
Hard ends, fine colored.............. 25 - .27 
Hard ends, medium colored.......... 18- .20 
eS ea 25 - 28 
Burr, fine Carbonizing.............. 30 - 33 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
$0.043-$0.05 
04 .04 


Merinos, Coarse Light 
Merinos, Fine Dark. . 


Merinos, Fine Light................ sh} = 
NE sa. ale. a:wa-e:4. atin od ew O00 -06 — .06} 
IN is ora xn oS AS Reo ae -06 - .06} 
Te oi awk Wd lags wa dete 08 — .09 
I ie sacks a uae ecu wean eS ‘aa 46 
DIMES c tiae cata kW HkRe- Re wAae ewe -ll- .12 
ge eee ee tae ee 
PIOUS 5 ios cs ees cdevceses .054- .06 
ON MIN oe. cea ain ve ws bed 0% es .063- .07 
WOON MEINE oon oc Cecceeeacdiacke -063- .07 





Silk 


Nominal (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 

Japan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $4.15 . : : 

pan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%..... 3.65 13/15 20/22 Close. Forthe Week Close Net 
ees, 3 thd. ed. XX bob. Le asia : 7 White White Yellow a" Pan a a Mar. 3 Chge 
Japan crepe id. sp. crack. bob. 81%....... % March...... ; 49 Smee © eae 
Jipan crepe, 4thd. erack bobbins, 78%... 3.45 Special Grand oes: Re Se ll ae......-e Le Le Le a 
seen! reng adine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% > 5 2 Grand XX, 83% ee 2°90 2 60 275 May....... 2.50 2.51 2.40 44 «=. 62 
ee soe ip ree  Pe ete Yann 2.99 | Special Crack, 81%........ 2.77} 2.65 2.70 yun = £2, fo ‘2 —= 

ec eeerccesrercese oat YY OF . ° ees . . . —\, 

Canton crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns.14/160n bobbins 2.65 irae red: RAG s5 99 2h 2.55 2.60 August..... 2.45 2.45 2.36 2.40 —.05 
H siery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90%...... 4.95 Be tE a 2 50 aoe ae September 2.43 2.47 2.36 2.41 —.02 
7 siery tram, — ak Bs son cat = 3 Penree erCes Se 8 ere es October..... 2.43 2.47 2.35 2.40 —.03 

osiery tram, crac PR ccs heh a we tes 

Canton filature, new style, 14/16.............. *1.65 ; ' 

= SPUN wae ee (Terms: net 30) 35 Canton filature, new style, 20/22.............. 1.50 | i pence eared ae oo te 
50/3 nares *? a ot pie dae $ 3 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon..............eceeeee t. 85 Trading unit crack XX 13/15 white 78%. 
7 





Domestic Rayon 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


Denier Filament First Second 
50 Ma saaceen bint $2.15 $1.95 
75 NERO! -kagia incensed 1.35 1.25 
190 WOE shauna cwiees 1.10 1.00 
125 NOSED. — Sah cc beeeamen 1.00 .90 
150 MO caweakeuacacs .70 .67 
150 "SE nee es 75 “aa 
150 OO? accra scueks 85 82 
150 TERR See toca tne 85 82 
170 REE. toe seceeaes 75 Me 
170 OB Serse cen sata 85 82 
200 Be Oa ee At 75 72 
200 Siaee So ks 75 22 
300 rt | Me a eranes 63 .69 
450 OPE asp eesneas A 63 .60 
600 ee ges) en .60 
me §«=(SEE s ccexccutusnes: “Gan 60 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


First Second First Second 

Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 

73... 98.38 Bi.25 150....90.75 9 72 
Se .95 Teaccss «en ota 
Waiccs: «oe .85 

CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 

Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 24 =$3.190 65 45 $2.00 
25 24 2.85 80 60 1.70 
30 24 2.60 100 75 1.33 
40 30 2.40 120 90 1.22 
52 30 2.20 150 112 1.10 

180 135 .97 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
ere 62.35, 2.75 | ae $1.90 
Pi atine 2.05-2.55 Ts 0 ae taharateae 1.30 
Ot exedkanews 2.45 Pa «is ~. 01. 40-1.85 


1.65-2.45 
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Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste................005 -$0.15 
Open unbleached waste................ - «ll 
Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... - .10 
Bleached thread waste (misc.)........... -05- .07 . 
Colored thread waste.............0000 o..~ 04 
NN cl cn hala aa «nl debe eacbiae ‘on™ ae 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
IN oe ins salu od ws a Owe ee $0.30 
SIUM Ds on icc ccave ovkaeaes -27 
I oo eect cbavedeencwen sone -10 
Bleached garnetts.............ccee wed 13 
Unbleached garnetts.............ee0. ‘ 14 
Colored garnetts.........cccccccces eas 12 
Silk Waste 
Kibisso Kakai Grand XX.........ccccccsee - $0.54 
Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra..............000- oe 2 
Prison Grand Doane. ......0ccccsecccené éeveet oeae 


Pierced Cocoons.......eeee0. 
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American Woolen Strike Ends 


As predicted, the strike at the Wood, 


Ayer and Washington mills of the 
American Woolen Co. came to an end 
Feb. 28, when a vote of the workers 
revealed an overwhelming majority in 
favor of returning to work on the terms 
set forth by the company, namely, no 
discrimination, discontinuance of effi- 
ciency experts and return of conditions 
prevailing prior to Feb. 16. The leader- 
ship of the National Textile Workers’ 
Union, which had stepped in, was re 


pudiated and several of the leaders 
arrested. Conditions in the mills are 
approaching normal. 
Calls Upholstery Strike 
“Monstrosity” 

Herman Blum, president, Craftex 


Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, issued a state- 
ment this week in which he declared 
that the strike in the upholstery weav- 
ing mills in that city, effective since 
Feb. 2, was “an economic monstrosity, 
irresponsible and unauthorized and 
violating the principles of arbitration.” 

A meeting was to be held this week 
by the strikers when a compromise 
proposal was to be discussed whereby 
the strikers may return to work with 
the wage cut in effect until the impar- 
tial survey by the Industrial Research 
Dept., of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has been completed. 


N.A.C.M. Finishers’ Forum 
Closes Series 


Problems incident to modern dyeing 
and bleaching of cotton and rayon fab- 
rics will be discussed at the meeting of 
the Textile Forum of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers in 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
building next Tuesday, March 10. 

The which will be attended 
by overseers of dyeing, bleaching and 
cloth rooms of finishing plants in New 
England is the final of the 1930-1931 
series of the Forum being conducted to 
provide men in the mill with an oppor- 
tunity for mutual discussion of problems 
they encounter in the course of their 
work. 


session 


Cotton Stationery, a Noiseless 
Paper for Radio Studios 


Cotton fabric stationery which has 
found interesting use for business letter 
heads and railroad diner menus be- 
comes a headliner in the radio and sound 
picture field according to the following 
news item, reprinted from Variety: 

Through an accident, unrealized for sev- 
eral months, one of radio’s and talking 
picture’s biggest headaches looks like being 
solved. The problem solver is a crinkle- 
less paper, invented about six months ago 
and now on the market for the first time. 

Although already tested for radio work, 
it has not yet been tried out by any picture 
studios. 

The new paper is made out of cotton and 
doesn’t make any noise when ruffled. That 
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means, for radio work, that a singer or 
speaker can hold his speech in his hand 
without worrying about the noise the paper 
makes. In picture studios opening a letter 
won’t send out enough thunder to silence 
the rest of the action. Also that scripts can 
be held by people on the set without worry 
of disturbance. 


Perhaps Cotton Goods Stocks 
Are Close to Minimum 


The February report .of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York will show total stocks rang- 
ing between 300,000,000 and 325,000,- 
000 yards. “It is doubtful whether they 
will ever go much lower as they are now 
close to the minimum. In addition to 
this drastic reduction, unfilled orders 
will probably exceed stocks at the end 
of February. Already in many con- 
structions spot deliveries are unobtain- 
able,” the bulletin of this group states. 


Stark Plant of Calumet Mills 
Acquired by U. 5S. Rubber Co. 


The Stark plant of Calumet Cotton 
Mills, Hogansville, Ga., has been pur- 
chased by the United States Rubber Co. 
and will be stepped up to full. produc- 
tion on tire cord exclusively, according 
to an announcement by the new owners 
on March 4. Cason J. Callaway, presi- 
dent of Calumet Cotton Mills, stated 
that the remaining eight mills in the 
Callaway group are sufficiently elastic 
to take care of the trade heretofore 
served by the Stark plant and that 
transfer of the 35,000-spindle unit to the 
large tire producer would enable his 
organization to operate its other units 
nearer full time basis. H. Gordon 
Smith, of New York, arrived in Hogans- 
ville on Wednesday to complete ar- 
rangements for increasing the Stark 
plant’s production on tire cord. The 
United States Rubber Co. owns the 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, which in- 
creased its productive capacity 18% 
last year. It was stated that acquisi- 
tion of the Stark unit would add 50% 
to the United States Rubber Co.’s pro- 
duction of tire cord. 


Vestal Bill Killed by Filibuster 


Because of a one-man filibuster by 
an Oklahoma Senator which paralyzed 
the Senate in its closing hours, the 
Vestal bill died in the session of Con- 
gress just closed. This is the bill which 
was aimed to give protection to designs 
against piracy. 


N. C. Assembly Passes Night 
Work Bill 


A bill to prohibit night work in mills 
for women under 18 years of age was 
passed by the North Carolina Assembly 
Wednesday and now goes to the State 
Senate, which body has already received 
favorable reports on bills to prohibit 
night work for women and minors and 
to establish a 55-hour week in industry. 
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Knitters Issue Specifications 
for Stainless Lubricant 


Specifications for a  non-stainin 
lubricant for knitting machines hay 
been drawn up by the research associat 
of the National Association of Hosier: 
& Underwear Manufacturers at th 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, it ; 
announced by John Nash McCullaug! 
managing director of the associatio1 
After extensive research over a perio 
of more than one year, it was found th: 
refiners can supply a strictly stainles 
mineral oil lubricant which under prac 
tical tests in three large hosiery mill 
proved entirely satisfactory except fo 
large bearings. 

These specifications, which have bee: 
proved in practical mill operation ove 
a period of six months, are as follows 
(1) Viscosity at 100° F.: Not les 
than 75 nor more than 100, Saybolt 
(2) Flash point: Not less than 300° F. 
(3) Corrosion test: A clean copp: 
strip shall not be discolored when sul 
merged in the oil for three hours at 212 
F.; (4) The neutralization number shal! 
not exceed 0.10; (5) Acid test: To 10 
c.c. of the oil in a test tube add 5 c.c.c.p 
sulfuric acid, 1.84 specific gravity. Th 
liquids shall remain colorless. 

Adoption of a lubricating oil meeting 
these specifications is recommended t: 
all knitting mills. The viscosity of this 
oil may be too low for large bearings, 
in which case an oil having a higher 
viscosity, but meeting the other requir 


ments of the specifications, can I 
obtained. 

Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreig: 


wools at Boston, also imports at Phila 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Feb. 28, based upon data compiled 
by the Market News Service of the 
3ureau of Agricultural Economics, De 
partment of Agriculture, follow: 


Week Ended ——Total to Date— 
Feb. 28 1931 1930 


1,074.000 10.994,000 12,662,000 
1,244,000 9,820,000 15,619,000 


2,318,000 20,814,000 28,281,000 


Domestic 
Foreign. . 


Total... 

IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston....... 1,244,000 9,820,000 15,619,000 
Philadelphia. . . 260.000 5,386,000 15,777,000 
New York...... 2,172,000 8,851,000 11,796,000 

Total.... 3,676.000 24,057,000 43 192,000 


Navy to Buy Wool Bunting 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
U. S. Navy, Washington, will receive 
bids March 17 to furnish them with 
wool bunting, 36 in. wide as follows: 
550 yd. black ; 2,600 yd. navy blue; 1,700 
yd. red and 2,600 yd. white. 


Yarn Converters in New 
Quarters 


The New System Textile Service Co., 
Inc., Pawtucket, R. I., has moved from 
its old location at 27 Mason Street to 
new quarters at 121 Bacon Street. The 
firm converts cotton and rayon yat 





Georgia Cotton Manufacturers 
Meet in Atlanta April 7-8 


The Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia will hold its annual 
meeting at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 7 to 8, according 


to an announcement from T. M. 
Forbes, secretary. The evening session 
on Tuesday will be devoted to discus- 
sion of taxation, legislation and freight 
rates, in which members of the asso- 
ciation only will be allowed to par- 
ticipate. 


Dr. David Friday to Address 
Waste Dealers Banquet 


Dr. David Friday, one of the coun- 
try’s leading economists is to address 
members and guests of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
Inc., at its eighteenth annual banquet to 
be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Wednesday evening, March 18. Dr. 
Friday’s subject will be: “The Outlook 
far Prices, Production and Profits.” 


Arkwrights, Inc., to Issue 
a Quarterly 


Work of the Arkwrights, Inc., re- 
search organization of the Southern 
Textile Association, will be placed in 
permanent form in a quarterly journal, 
which will make its first appearance 
about March 15, Walter C. Taylor, sec- 
retary, has announced. About 1,500 
copies will be mailed members of the 
Southern Textile Association and textile 
administrative executives of the country. 


Hold Cotton Show at 
Charlotte Retail Store 


The charm of cotton dresses was 
featured at Efird’s Department Store, 
Charlotte, N. C., Friday of last week 
by the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., and the 
Vajada Garment Co. W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, spoke on the use 
f cotton, quoting a number of the lead- 
ing stylists of Paris and New York on 
the vogue for cotton now evident. 


February Crown News 
Discusses ““Sombray” 


The characteristics and uses of 
“Sombray” yarn, particularly in rela- 
tion to the new “quality control plan” 
ire discussed in contributions to the 
February issue of Crown News, pub- 
shed by the Viscose Co. The maga- 
ne also carries brief articles on cur- 
‘nt styles, announcements of new rayon 
ibric lines, and an article describing 


The Machinery Behind the Crown 


bel. 


scottish Textile Mission 
»ails for New York March 4 


\ textile mission from Scotland sailed 
the “Olympic” from Southampton 
March 4 for a 40 days’ tour of 
rth America. They will cross the 
ited States going westward, and re- 





turning will come through Canada, stop- 
ping at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto 
and Montreal. 

The party will include J. McPherson, 
vice-president of the National Scottish 
Woolen Association, representing the 
William Brown Co.; John Hutcheson, 
of Becket & Robertson, and A. Mullins, 
overseas trade representative. They will 
investigate United States and Canadian 
requirements and conditions. 


Research Institute For The 
Netherlands Textile Industry 


A research organization under the 
title of “Economic Institute for the Tex- 
tile Industry” has been established at 
Enschede, Netherlands, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attache 
Jesse F. Van Wickel at The Hague. 
The principal object of the new institute 
is to promote the study of economic 
questions, to do research work and to 
compile data of interest to the textile 
industry. An office is to be established 
at the Netherland Commercial Uni- 
versity in Rotterdam to carry out a 
special economic research work in co- 
operation with the university. Practi- 
cally all large cotton mills are among 
the founders of the institution. 


Prosecutions Cut Silk Thefts 
53% During 1930 


Textile thieves who specialize in silk 
robberies were given prison sentences 
totaling 150 years for this offence dur- 
ing 1930, according to a recent report 
of the Missing Property Bureau of the 
Silk Association of America, Inc. Silk 
losses totaling more than $200,000 were 
investigated by the Bureau during last 
year and recovery made of more than 
50% of the merchandise _ stolen. 
Seventy-one arrests were made resulting 
in 34 convictions. Through the efforts 
of the bureau, silk losses were reduced 
some 53% in 1930 as compared with 
the previous year. 


Rayon Imports for January 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce announces imports of rayon 
yarns, threads, waste, staple fiber and 
filaments into the United States during 
January, 1931, as follows: 


























Yarns and Threads Pounds Dollars 
NE, Ca. cis wig bole sicaw ks 12,084 14,766 
SNS ica aiwe esa chews 87,722 67,194 
| OS ae a eee 6,600 4,437 
Netherlands............... 7,702 5,106 
United Kingdom............ 8,900 11,881 
Canada. Sins ets ae 250 162 

123,258 103,546 

Spun Yarns 
France...... 411 301 
Switzerland 110 142 

521 443 

Filaments 
INL. = vbis ns wield how ace 7,035 8,913 
Ce ick cease aes: | VCE 19,284 
United Kingdom........ 437 558 

25,418 28,755 

Waste 
SE eds dish we diecnceeeels oe ats 
MCS 5 a ha.5h oix'e 4 ac. > ae 1,154 
Saoke De Bea hia 5h wk 5, EN 50,000 3,967 

114,613 10,940 

Cc Staple Fiber 

thee. a ” 2 ie hahaa ere 5,629 2,062 
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Exhibit Stresses Cellophane 
as Textile Wrapper 


A display of packaged merchandise 
including a textile group, wrapped in 
Cellophane was featured by the DuPont 
Cellophane Co., at the twentieth an- 
nual convention of the National Retail 
Drygoods Association held recently in 
New York. A special display in the 
center of the booth was devoted to a 
showing of combination sets of related 
merchandise including bath sets, towel 
ensembles, sheets and pillow cases, 
shirt and tie ensembles, lunch sets, 
kitchen sets, men’s underwear in two 
piece sets, infants’ sets, and other 
articles. 


Half Season Shows 22% 
Decrease in World Use of 


American Cotton 


World consumption of American cot- 
ton during January totaled about 945,000 
bales, a decrease of 21% compared with 
1,190,000 in the corresponding month 
last season, according to the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. During the 
six months from Aug. 1 to Jan. 31, con- 
stituting the first half of the season, the 
world used about 5,496,000 bales of 
American cotton, a decrease of 22% 
compared with 7,050,000 in the cor- 
responding period last season. 


Hunter to Represent Sheble & 
Wood, Worsted Yarns 


William L. Hunter, 184 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed New 
England representative for Sheble & 
Wood, Salamanca, N. Y., spinners of 
worsted yarns, Bradford system. Mr. 
Hunter also represents the Merion 
Worsted Mills, West Conshohocken, 
Pa., worsted and worsted merion yarns, 
French system, and the new account 
thus rounds out a complete line of 
worsted yarns for the weaving and 
knitting trades. 


American Woolen Co. to Sell 
Remnants Direct 


American Woolen Co. announces that 
effective Feb. 28, it will sell its cloth 
remnants through its own cloth rem- 
nant department, the new department 
to be known as Department “R.” It 
will occupy space at 684 Broadway, 
New York City, heretofore assumed 
by the Manhattan Woolen Co., which 
has discontinued. The new depart- 
ment will be managed for American 
Woolen Co. by Herman Singer. 


Batavia Mills to Supply 
Cotton Cloth 


Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 
Philadelphia, has announced that con- 
tract to supply them with 251,475 yd., 
cotton uniform cloth, khaki, on which 
bids were opened recently, had been 
placed with Batavia Mills, Inc., New 
York. This firm’s bid was 40.78c. per 
yd. net, 40 in. wide. 
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(The Wildman Body Machine has met the 
--; japproval of all the makers of finest Rayon 





WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 





WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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idian Jute Mills to Seal 24% 
o! Hessian Looms Till Sept. 30 


\ new agreement by the Indian Jute 
\'ills Association for the purpose of 
curtailing burlap output and thus serving 
to stabilize the market has been reached, 
according to cable advices received by 
the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner G. C. Howard, at 
Calcutta. Effective March 1, 1931, the 
mills will adopt a 40-hour week schedule 
with operation four weeks a month, but 
15% of the total looms to be sealed 
from March 1 to Sept. 30. Inasmuch 
as no sacking looms are to be sealed, 
about 24% of the Hessian looms will be 
suspended for that period to make up 
the over-all percentage. 

[he mills are now operating on a 404- 
hour week schedule for three weeks a 
month. Recent reports have been to the 
effect that this schedule would be con- 
tinued throughout 1931 with the official 
sealing of 24% of the looms, provided 
that revision of the agreement might be 
effected from July 1 on, if market con- 
ditions warranted, that proposal has 
been replaced, however, by the new 
agreement. 

[he entire negotiations represent an 
effort on the part of the Calcutta jute 
burlap trade to curtail production, dis- 
pose of surplus stocks, and thus to 
strengthen the position of the market. 


“Quality Control Plan” Rayon 
Underwear to Be Exported 
to Germany 


Prospects for an increase in rayon 
underwear exports to Europe, were in- 
dicated in the announcement by Law- 
rence Lesavoy, president of Blossom 
Products, Inc., that the company had 
established a branch in Berlin, under 
the name of the Blossom Products Co. 
of Germany, which will sell rayon 
underwear, made under the specifications 
of the Viscose Co.’s quality control plan. 
Certain German retailers in numerous 
cities, and retailers in other European 
countries, have agreed to restrict their 
rayon underwear departments to the 
handling of garments that meet the 
Viscose standards, it is stated. 


Gastonia First National Bank 
to Reopen March 15 


‘extile interests in Gaston County 
were elated over the final announce- 
ment Feb. 28 that the First National 
Bank, Gastonia, N. C., which was closed 
on \dec. 16, 1930, will be re-opened for 
business before March 15. The re- 
Orginization of the bank which was 
hea ed by the late J. Lee Robinson was 
mac» possible by the subscription of 

0° 900 in cash for additional capital. 


#> 
4st 


Wool Firms Urge Probe of Farm 
Bo: vd Operations 


umber of members of the Philadel- 
Vool & Textile Association have 
wit the two senators from Penn- 
a urging an amendment to the 


bill of Senator McKeller of Tennesee 
for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to probe the Farm Board’s hand- 
ling of raw cotton. These firms want 
like action in regard to wool, holding 
that Farm Board operations through the 
National Wool Marketing Corp., have 
been detrimental to the business of 
distributing wool and have not helped 
growers or consumers of wool. 


Egyptian Cotton Not Suited to 
Texas, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture Warns 


The success of Pima Egyptian cotton 
in the Salt River Valley in Arizona has 
aroused new interest in the same variety 
in Texas under the impression that 
similar results could be obtained. The 
failure of many such efforts in former 
years seems to have been forgotten. A 
carload of seed for planting, shipped into 
Texas in 1920, caused much disappoint- 
ment, and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture finds it necessary to repeat 
a warning against the Egyptian variety 
which it issued to Texas growers in 
1911 and again in 1921. 

The Egyptian cotton is not well 
adapted to Texas conditions, department 
specialists assert after careful experi- 
ments. It is more susceptible to diseases 
and more exposed to weevil injury. No 
reliance should be placed on the report 
that the Egyptian cotton is immune to 
boll weevil injury, say the Department’s 
experts. 


Navy Places Woolen 
Cloth Contracts 


Contracts to furnish the Bureau of 
Supplies, U. S. Navy, Washington, with 
40,000 woolen blankets and 275,000 yd., 
woolen cloth have been awarded by the 
department. 

The contracts were awarded as fol- 
lows: To Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., Spray, N. C., 40,000 blankets 
at $3.40 each; to Portland Woolen Mills, 
Portland, Ore., 200,000 yd. of 16-oz. 
uniform cloth at $1.719 per yd.; to 
Germania Mills, Holyoke, Mass., 37,500 
yd. of 30-0z., woolen overcoat cloth at 
$2.994 per yd.; to Columbia Woolen 
Mills, Columbia City, Ind., 37,500 yd. 
of 30-0z. woolen overcoat cloth at $2.97 
per yd. 


Wool Consumption Expands 
Gradually 


The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture, as reported by 430 
manufacturers to the Department of 
Commerce, during January, 1931, re- 
duced to grease equivalent, was 33,855,- 
643 lb. as compared with 30,007,004 
lb. reported by the same mills for 
December, 1930; it compares with 43,- 
626,927 |b. reported for January, 1930. 
Of the total quantity of wool used by 
these mills in January, 1931, 63% was 
domestic wool and 37% was foreign 
origin. Carpet wool, of which 6,744,- 
271 lb. were used, was all of foreign 
origin. 
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Symposium on Colloid Chemistry 
Features A.A.T.C.C. Meeting 


A symposium on colloid chemistry 
featured the February meeting of the 
New York Section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, held on Friday evening, Feb. 
27. Dr. Pierce M. Travis, consulting 
chemist, outlined the theory of colloidal 
chemistry, stressing particularly the im- 
portance of adsorption and_ similar 
phenomena in plant operations. Dr. E. 
W. Pierce, of Ciba Co., Inc., in speaking 
of colloid chemistry and its influence in 
practical dyeing and printing, em- 
phasized the fact that in the application 
of vat dyes in pigment form it is particu- 
larly important that care be taken in 
preparation of the color paste to keep the 
dyestuff in colloidal form. For this rea- 
son, it was stated, British gum or 
other thickeners should be thoroughly 
dextrinized, and the use of colloid mills 
should be more general. The tendency 
of printing pastes to adhere to engraved 
copper rolls and to smear the fabric 
often may be obviated by addition of a 
small amount of mineral oil to the paste. 
About 50 members attended the meeting, 
which was preceeded by the usual dinner 
held at the club rooms of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, Park 
Ave., New York. Robert H. Gaede, 
chairman of the local section, presided. 


Getting Ready for Exposition of 
Chemical Industries 


The Thirteenth Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries will be held at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York from May 
4 to 9, 1931. 

Every second year this exposition 
draws several hundred exhibits not only 
from the 40-odd chemical industries, but 
also from a large number of others 
which supply raw materials or plant or 
laboratory equipment used in chemical 
processes. A unique opportunity is af- 
forded for studying the latest products 
or for comparing competitive products 
side by side. Among the relatively new 
features will be special exhibits of 
moulded plastics and activated carbons 
as adsorption agents. 


National Wash Dress Week 
Scheduled 


New cotton weaves will be presented 
to the public for the first time during 
National Wash Dress Week which has 
been scheduled for April 20 to 25, the 
National Association of Cotton Dress 
Goods Manufacturers has announced. 
The purpose is to demonstrate how 
far aclothing dollar will go in these 
economical frocks. 


Men’s Wear Groups to Meet 
At Institute 


There will be a meeting of the men’s 
wear worsted fabric group of the Wool 
Institute, Inc., March 10 at 10.30 a.m., at 
the offices of the Institute, New York. 
The men’s wear woolen fabric group will 
meet at the same place March 12. 
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EMBROIDERED PANEL 
STRIPE The progressive development by Scott & 


Williams, Inc., of machinery to suit market requirements is 
well exemplified in this latest machine....A simple compact 
mechanism built into the 25 step spiral machine — insuring 
pattern scope... With 18 wrap fingers providing combinations 
of colors and handling all yarns (including the synthetic yarns), 


some very striking patterns and color effects can be produced. 
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Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorpo rated 


WITH GUSSETOE 





The ‘‘Gussetoe’’... the 
smooth, fitted foot ere 


with no seam or ride 
uh} mae Tone 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Push Plans For Rayon 


Underwear Standards 


Plans for the previously announced 
meeting of knit undérwear manufac- 
turers with representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, to be held in 
New York on April 16 have been com- 
pleted. The meeting is called to hear 
and act upon the report of a committee 
of manufacturers of rayon knit un- 
derwear, headed by. John A. Spooner, 
merchandising director of the Viscose 
Co. The findings of the manufac- 
turers’ committee on the subject of 
standard size specifications for rayon 
knit underwear will be presented and 
discussed. The government officials 
will take such basic specifications as 
the report offers under advisement with 
a prospect of official governmental 
specifications on size measurements for 
rayon knit underwear. The meeting 
will be private, but a statement of pro- 
ceedings will be issued after the session. 


“Organon” Looks For Good 
Spring Business 


An extra seasonal increase in general 
business during the spring months, to 
be followed in summer by a renewed 
period of decline, is forecast in the 
current issue of the Textile Organon, 
published by the Tubize Chatillon Corp. 
The summer decline, it is stated, will be 
followed in the fall by the beginning 
of the long-looked-for basic, cyclical 
increase of business activity. 


Dechema to Hold Fifth General 
Meeting in Vienna 


The fifth general meeting of the 
Dechema, Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
chemisches Apparatewesen E. V. ( Ger- 


man societv of chemical apparatus ), wi 1 
take place with that of the Verein 
Deutscher Chemiker (Society of Ger- 
man chemists), in Vienna, on May 28 
and 29, 1931. The subject chosen for 
the symposium is “The separation of 
solid and liquid substances.” 


Buckeye Makes Cellulose 
Sheeting For Rayon Industry 


White cellulose sheeting made from 
linters, is being produced by the Buck- 
eve Cotton Oil Mill, a subsidiary of 
Procter & Gamble, at Memphis, Tenn., 
an is being sold to the rayon industry. 
it 1s reported ; the mill has a capacity of 
50 tons daily, and its output is said to be 
finiing a good market among manufac- 
turers of high grade rayon. 


M 


rine Corps in Market 


For Textiles 

he U. S. Marine Corps, Quarter- 
mester’'s Dept, Philadelphia, Pa.. will 
recive bids until March 16 for 10,000 
woolen blankets, 60,000 pairs cotton 
sors and 36.000 pairs woolen socks at 
1]') South Broad Street. 






Business News 


Hetherington Moves Offices 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc., have 
removed their offices from 161 Devonshire 
St., Boston, Mass., to 250 Devonshire St. 


Morse Elected President 
Of Morse Chain 


F. L. Morse has been elected presi- 
dent of the Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 
N. Y., a division of the Borg-Warner 
Corp., Chicago. F. C. Thompson has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager. 


Appointment of D. C. Prince 
As G. E. Switch-Gear Engineer 


Appointment of D. C. Prince as engi- 
neer of the switchgear department of the 
General Electric Co. at Philadelphia, is 
announced by Neil Currie, Jr., manager 
of the plant. The appointment, which 
was made effective as of Feb. 12, in- 
cludes supervision of switchgear re- 
search activities at Schenectady. 


Fuller-Lehigh Co. Transfers 
General Offices to New York 


The Fuller Lehigh Co., New York, 
announced that effective Feb. 28, the 
general offices of the company are trans- 
ferred from Fullerton, Pa., to 85 Liberty 
Street, New York, N. Y. The manutfac- 
turing operations formerly at Fullerton 
are transferred to Barberton, Ohio. 


Joseph F. Hegeman Adds Line 


Of Chemical Machinery 


Joseph F. Hegeman, textile engineer. 
New York, who controls lines of textile 
machinery, methods and patents, includ- 
ing woolen and cotton spinning and-fin- 
ishing, carpet making, rayon spinning 
and artificial leather manufacture, has 
become affiliated with the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa., as sales engineer 
for their chemical division covering all 
territories. This connection rounds out 
Mr. Hegeman’s offerings to cover equip- 
ment for the chemical departments of 
rayon and artificial leather plants. 


Worthington Issues Annual Report 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has issued its 
15th annual report covering the fiscal 
vear ended Dec. 31. 1930. Total billings 
for the year were 9% less than for pre- 
ceding vear while profit on billings from 
manufacturing and trading was only 
0.1% less than preceding vear. Excess 
of current assets over current liabilities 
was $14,887,933 of which $6.635,706 was 
in cash, certificates of deposit and securi- 
ties. Unfilled orders at the end of the 
vear exceeded those at beginning. 


New Link-Belt Agents 


Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis. Ind., an 
nounces that the following distributors 
of Link-Belt automotive timing chains 
have been appointed for their respective 


territories: Automotive Bearings & 
Equipment Co., Cincinnati. Ohio: 
Cartier & Bulman, Bell, Calif.; Taft 


Auto Specialty Co., Taft, Calif.: Roper 
Auto Part Co., Hunting Park, Calif. 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
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nounces that Joe C. Tucker, Morgan- 
field, Ky., has been appointed agent in 
his territory for Link-Belt portable 
loaders, such as the “Cub” portable belt 
conveyor and the “Grizzly” crawler 
loader. 

L. P. Spillan, sales manager of the 
shovel and crane division of Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, announces the Stockland 
Equipment Sales Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., as théir shovel-crane-dragline 
agent in Minnesota (excepting a few 
counties around Duluth), and part of 


central west Wisconsin. J. W. Chap- 
man, general manager of Stockland 
Equipment Sales Co., has for many 


vears been active in that territory. 


Link-Belt Issues Annual Report 


The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has is- 
sued its annual report covering the fiscal 
year ended Dec. 31, 1930. Volume of 
business in 1930 was 77% of that in 1929. 
Net income for 1930 after depreciation, 
Federal taxes and all other charges was 
$2,310,332, compared with $3,484,686 in 
1929. Current assets at $15,735,118, 
were 10.5 times total liabilities and ac- 
cruals, against a ratio of 8.4 the year 
previous, showing improvement in 
financial position. The company’s busi- 
ness and profits for the year were dis- 
tributed by quarters respectively as fol- 
lows: First quarter, 28.0% of sales, 
28.1% of profits; second, 29.3 and 28.4; 
third, 23.3 and 21.5; fourth 19.4 and 22.0. 


Michigan Alkali Co. Opens 
CO. Iee Plant 


Ernest Du Bois of Brussels, Belgium, 
vice-president of the International Car- 
bonic Engineering Co. of Kennett 
Square, Pa., last month made a flying 
trip to the United States to attend the 
formal opening of the new carbon 
dioxide ice plant of the Michigan Alkali 
Co. of Wyandotte, Mich., and to pur- 
chase American machinery for his vari- 


ous interests in Europe. The Wyan- 
dotte plant is the first of a series of 
units using the Carba process to be 
placed in operation in this country. Mr. 
Du Bois, owner of the Carba process 
rights in Belgium, is said to be the 
largest manufacturer in Europe of the 


various forms of carbonic acid gas. 


E. V. Donaldson Elected President 
Of Robert Gair Co. 


E. Victor Donaldson was elected 
president of the Robert Gair Co. at the 
annual meeting Feb. 26, to succeed 
George W. Gair,. who was re-elected 
chairman of the board of directors. Mr. 
Donaldson has been vice-president and 
general manager and will continue his 
managerial direction in the new post. 

The meeting also elected Edwin R. 
Marshall first vice-president. Mr. 
Marshall is executive vice-president of 
the First National Old Colony Corp. 
The other officers and members of the 
board were re-elected. 


Duriron Branch Office 
Opened in Detroit 


The constantly increasing use of 
Duriron, Durimet and the Durco Nirosta 
steels has made neecssary the establish- 
ment of a branch office in Detroit, in 
charge of a Duriron engineer, and de- 
voted wholly to the sale and service of 
the company’s products. This office is 
in charge of R. R. Rourke. It is located 
at Room 7-252 General Motors Build- 
ing, West Grand Blvd. 
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Here’s the quickest way to get into 
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production cn NEW MERCHANDISE 


Send for the 


BRINTON 


Knitting machine man 


“We didn’t realize you could make a cireular knitting 
machine for such-and-such a purpose.” is frequently the 
statement of textile men who call in a Brinton representa- 
tive. They fail to remember that Brinton Engineering will 
not only help select precisely the knitting machine needed 
but will design and make it, if necessary. 





If one of the many types of Brinton Rib Knitting Machines 
or Open-top Jersey Knitting Machines, in all diameters, 
doesn’t exactly suit your purpose—turn the Brinton staff of 
engineers, and the Brinton experimental department loose 
on your problem. 


You'll get action—results—the machine you want. 


RIBBERS—of every type. 


n 

t 

JERSEY MACHINES—Plain and faney stitches. Rib body | 
machines for underwear and bathing suits. I 
SWEATER MACHINES—Rib and Jersey Types. ‘ 
SPECIAL KNITTING MACHINES from }” to 36”. Trick Wheel Ribber 
f 

H. BRINTON COMPANY | 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


New York Office 
366 Broadway 





Plain Rib Body Machine 





for EVERY Purpose 
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C. G. WuirTE has been appointed super- 
itendent of the Ora Cotton Mill Co., 
elby, N. C. 


+ E. ZOLLINGER has succeeded S. A. Love- 
LACE aS superintendent: of the Pinehurst 
Silk Mills) Hemp, N. C. The latter re- 
cently resigned to accept a position with 
the silk and rayon department of the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


+ J. L. BarNwett has been appointed 
superintendent of the Volunteer Knitting 
Mills, Athens, Ala. He was promoted to 
this position from that of head of the 
carding department. 


ws 


+ GeorGE M. Fo.iett, who for 38 years 
was superintendent of the fancy and domes- 
tice goods department of the Kerr Mills of 
the American Thread Co., Fall River, 
Mass., has resigned effective March 1. 


+ Roppy A. FIEeLp, JR., assistant superin- 
tendent of the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
and CATHERINE CoRVHAM, were married 
Feb. 18, in Nevada. 


+ A. B. MANGUM, superintendent of the 
Sellers Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
has announced that he will be candidate for 
alderman. 


+ Percy MerrioTt, superintendent a 
weaving at Ashland Silk Corp., Jewett 
City, Conn., has tendered his resignation 
to take effect March 14. 


+ Ropert JACKSON, superintendent and 
general manager of the National Weaving 
Co., Lowell, N. C., was the principal 
speaker at the Belmont (N. C.) Rotary 
Club, when he gave a talk on weaving 
from the earliest times in history until the 
present day. 


* WitttaMm P. SAUNDERS, assistant super- 
intendent of the Aurora Cotton Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., recently resigned to become 
local manager of the Pinehurst Silk Mills, 
at Hemp, N. C. 


+ James H. Jones, for the last 12 years 
overseer of ring spinning and spooling at 
the Potomska Mills Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., has resigned his position after serv- 
ing 50 years in the textile mills of New 
Bedford. For 38 years he was in the 


Henry Saltonstall Howe 


Henry Saltonstall Howe, retired part- 
ner in the firm of Lawrence & Co., Bos- 
and New York, and director of many 


large corporations, died March 2 at 
his home in Brookline, Mass. He was 
83 years old. Born in Lowell and gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1869, he became 


the manufacturing agent successively 
for the Falls Co., Norwich, Conn., the 
Pocasset Mfg. Co., Fall River, and the 


Pepperell Mfg. Company, Biddeford, 
M In 1887 he went to Boston as a 
partner in the dry goods commission 


house of Lawrence & Co., where he re- 
mained until retiring in January, 1927, 
atter 15 years as head of the firm. 


» was a director and member of the 
executive committee of the American 
phone & Telegraph Co., having 
served with every president since the 
incorporation of the utility; director and 
member of the executive commitee of 
th National Shawmut Bank and of the 
Pacific Mills: director of the Merrimack 
Miz. Co., vice-president and trustee of 
the Provident Institution for Savings 
and director and executive committee 
member of Hospital Life Insurance Co. 


















Clare H. Draper 


Retires 
After many fruitful years devoted 
to the development of textile ma- 


H. Draper resigned, 
from active charge of 


chinery Clare 
on March 1, 


backs obeetll 


employ of the Wamsutta 
city. Mr. Jones will be succeeded by 
MiIcHAEL Downey, who for some years 
has been second hand in the department. 


+ H. T. Goprrey, formerly of Rocking- 
ham, N. C., is now overseer of spinning 
at the Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C. 





Mills of that 


Obituary 


Four Henry Howe, of New 
York: James C. Howe, of Readville; 
Dudley Howe, of Brookline, and Park- 
man Howe, of Needham, anda daughter, 
Mrs. Philip S. Dalton, survive. 


Joseph H. Hindle 


Joseph H. Hindle, superintendent of 
the Algonquin Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., died suddenly Feb. 28 at his resi- 
dence in that city. He had been in ill 
health for several months. He was born 
in Scotland, where his father was pro- 
prietor of a print works. He was gradu- 
ated from  Anderson’s’ College of 
Chemistry in Glasgow. He became head 
chemist at the Busby Print Works. 
Later he was superintendent of a print 
works in Brazil and Canada, in the latter 
country with the Dominion Cotton Co., 
Magog, Quebec. Mr. Hindle came to 
this country in 1912 as superintendent of 


sons, 


the American Printing Co. In 1926 
he was named superintendent of the 
Algonquin Printing Co. Mr. Hindle 
was a member of the National Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association, the Chemi- 
cal Society of America, Dyers’ Associa- 
tion of England, New England Textile 
Club. 
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the patent and experimental depart- 
ments of the Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. Retirement was due to 
a desire to give up active business. 
Since his graduation from Yale in 
1900, Mr. Draper has taken out 73 | 
patents and five applications for 
patents, most of which pertain to 
textile machinery and the develop- | 
ment of the loom. 

He entered the Draper Co. im- 
mediately after graduation and ob- 
tained practical experience in the 
experimental department. A year 
later he became a director of the 
company, a member of the patent 
and experimental committees, and 
worked with his father and brother 
in the development of the Northrop 
loom. From 1907 to 1912 Mr. 
Draper was engaged in lines other 
than textiles. In 1912 he organized 
the Hopedale Mfg. Co. being 
treasurer and leader of the company 
until its consolidation with Draper 
Corp. in 1927, at which time he 
again became a director of the 
corporation, manager of experi- 
mental work, and a member of the 
patents, construction and experi- 
mental committees. 

Many of Mr. Draper’s patents are 
still in use and some of the more 
recent ones are said to show 
promising results in mill tests. Any 
future inventions of his fertile mind, 
covering products of the Draper 
Corp., will be assigned to the com- 
pany by retainer. 





+ W. V. KirKLanp, Reading, Pa., is now 
in charge of operations at plant of Corinth 
(Mass.) Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


+ W. S. Krester, of Fort Plain, N. Y.,, 
has taken the position as boss carder with 
the Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 


N. Y. 


John Thomas Ayers 


John Thomas Ayers, aged 46, president 
of Ayers, Ltd., owners of woolen and cot- 
ton mills at Lachute, Quebec, dropped dead 
in Montreal, Canada, on Feb. 18. He 
was born in Hawkesbury province, Ont. 
The business of Ayers, Ltd., was estab- 
lished by his father in 1870. John Ayers 
joined the business after leaving school 
and under his father’s guidance passed 
through all branches of the business. He 
was vice-president and general manager 
when his father died in 1916, and was ap- 
pointed president. 


Zebulon Vance McClure 


Zebulon Vance McClure, 38, of Gra- 
ham, N. C., manager of the Carolina 
Yarn Company, Burlington, N. C., died 
Feb. 20 in Duke University Hospital, 
Durham, following a year’s illness. His 
widow and one small son survive. 


Frank E. Wheeler 


Frank E. Wheeler, 
president and a director of 


formerly vice- 
the Utica 


Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, 
died at Utica, N. Y., recently. 
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Cotton 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., has 
sumed a full five day week operating 
iedule, following curtailed production 
ice the first of the year, and will hold 
the new basis for an indefinite period. 


Southern Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. A 
ijority of the creditors have asked the 
-deral court to appoint three trustees 
operate the mills, which were forced 
to bankruptcy on Jan. 17 and _ sus- 
nded operations. 


Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, Plant No. 

Cartersville, Ga., increased operating 
schedule March 2 from 100 hours a week 
to 110 hours. 


Kerr Mills of the American Thread 
Co., Fall River, Mass., started on a full 
schedule of five and one-half days 
March 2. The plant has been on a four 

d one-half days schedule for a number 


months. Full employment will be 
given 1,500 persons. 

Flint Mills, Fall River, Mass., which 
vere acquired by Jerome A. Newman, 

New York, about six months ago, 
have discontinued operations and it is 
believed that the plant will be dis- 


mantled. The Flint Mills had previously 
absorbed the Wampanoag Mills. The 
ibandonment of both plants involved 
approximately 175,000 spindles, the Flint 
Mills having 70,000 spindles active fol- 
lowing the consolidation, and _ 1,800 
OMS. 


Nonquitt Spinning Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is operating on a basis of about 
50% of capacity and expects to hold to 
schedule until further notice. A 
special meeting of stockholders has been 
called for April 15, to vote on a proposi- 
tion to liquidate the company or to con- 
in business. 


this 


tinue 


Manville-Jenckes Co., one of New Eng- 


land’s largest textile operating plants, 
with mills in Rhode Island and Gas- 
nia, N. C., was placed in the hands of 


Feb. 28 under a 
petition granted in Superior Court. 
abilities amounting to $2,900,000 in 
itstanding demand notes, were cited in 
which 


temporary receivers 


petition for receivership, was 
mnsored by three stockholders as a 
son for their action. The company 


ploys 6,500 operatives, about 4,000 in 
Rhode Island plants at Pawtucket, 
Central Falls, Manville and Woonsocket, 


> 


2,500 in its mill at Gastonia, N. C. 


Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, N. C., 
. been organized to take over the 
Sapphire Cotton Mills, which have been 

the hands of a receiver for several 

ths. The plant has been idle for 
but will be placed in opera- 
new company. 


time 
vy the 


Ellenboro (N. C.) Mfg. Co.’s plant is 
g overhauled in preparation for be- 
ing operations within a few days. 
arding and spinning department has 
leased by Bud Long, of Buffalo 

s, Shelby, N. C., for three vears. 


riscilla Spinning Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
ufacturer of fine thread yarns, has 
d orders with Borne Scrymser Co., 
their new model oil spraying 
ment. 







dicates previous mention of project. 












NEWS 


about 


MILLS 


Liberty Spinning Co., Inc., Maiden, 
N. C., has resumed operations after hav- 
ing been idle for more than a year. The 
mills were purchased by R. L. Sullivan 
and A. B. Icard, Newberry, S. C., from 
H. H. Heavner, who offered the high 
bid at the recent auction sale. A force 
of 20 has been put to work on the day 
shift and a night shift is being organized. 


Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., re- 
cently purchased a magazine warper 
creel for handling rayon from the Warp 
Compressing Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Lund Co., Inc., Rock Hill, S. C., manu- 
facturers of silk, rayon and cotton dra- 
peries and upholstery fabrics, will sus- 
pend operations in the near future. 


Bemis (Tenn.) Cotton Mills, a branch 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., have re- 
cently begun operations at night with 
a force of approximately 150 operatives, 
manufacturing bag goods. 


Wool 


Kiamensi Woolen Co., Marshallton, 
Del. The three-story mill of this com- 
pany, idle for about three years past, was 
partially destroyed by fire, Feb. 25, with 
loss reported at $50,000. The property 
is now owned by Simon Bloom, New 


York. 


Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., which have been closed 
about a year, re-opened March 2 on a 
48-hr. weekly time basis to take care 
of the overflow work from other mills 
of the company. Several departments 
to be operated will give employment to 
about 50 former employes. An attempt 
will be made to operate the mills at full 
capacity. 


Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, Mass., 
is operating at full capacity with several 
departments running 24 hours a day. 


American 
have been 


Mascoma Mills of the 
Woolen Co., Lebanon, N. H., 
placed on a day and night operating 
schedule until further notice, following 
the reopening of the local Lebanon Mills 
of the same company. The Mascoma 
plant has been on a curtailed basis for 
some time past. 
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Tilton, N. H., 
running on a day and night production 
schedule, and will continue on that basis 
for an indefinite period. 


Elm Mills, Inc., are 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Free- 
hold, N. J., has awarded general con- 
tract to the William Steele & Son Co., 
Fifteenth & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a three-story and basement brick 
and steel addition, 86x87 f Plans were 
drawn by the contractor. 


Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y., 
celebrated the 40th anniversary of the 
incorporation of the company on Feb. 6, 
with appropriate ceremonies, at the same 


time dedicating a new addition to its 
weave room, 80x112 ft., just completed, 
and which will be placed in service at 
once, 


Silver Lake Worsted Mills, Inc., Prov- 
idence, R. I., recently organized with a 
capital of $25,000, to operate a local mill, 


will be represented by Arthur Gaunt, 
25 Legion Way, Cranston, R. I., one 
of the principal incorporators. Other 
incorporators are John and Archie 


De Robbio, both of Providence. 


West Coast Woolen Mills, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., Can., have established 
plant on 440 Clarke Drive for the manu- 
facture of woolen products, principally 


blankets, and will carry on the entire 
process of picking, washing, dyeing, 


carding, weaving and finishing in their 
own plant. The heads of the concern 
are A. Walker, A. C. Fremont and 
W. A. Pullen, who is acting as sales 
manager. 

Hollands, Ltd., Manchester, England, 
spinners of dry spun knitting y yarns, etc., 


are considering sites in the vicinity of 
Toronto, Ont., for a proposed Canadian 
branch mill, and will make a definite 
selection of property at an early date. 
The initial mill is reported to cost over 
$100,000, with equipment. 


Kni 
nit 

Cooper, Wells & Co., Decatur, Ala., 
are steadily increasing their force of 
workers and sorne overtime work is now 
being done, according to William Syl- 
vester, superintendent. 


New England Knitting Co., Winsted, 
Conn., has increased production opera- 
tions from three to five days weekly in 
practically all departments. The com- 
pany is in production in its new line of 
lightweight sweaters. 


Bear Brand Hosiery Mills, Kankakee, 
Ill., has placed an order for complete 
new equipment of single process pickers 


with the H. & B. American Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass., 
closed its knitting department Feb. 28, 
after being in business 50 vears. About 


50 employees were affected by the shut- 
down. According to Treasurer Duane 
F. Phelps, lack of up-to-date machinery 
and capital, together with a lessened de- 
mand for the product, were given as rea- 
sons for the shutdown. 
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FEBRUARY SALES REPORTS 

DISCLOSE THIS 

CERTAIN WAY TO 
PROFIT! 


A composite sales report, reflecting February activity in 
all important hosiery buying centers, showed true wrap 
stripe patterns to be leading all others in ready accept- 
ance and topping all others in prices paid. 












BANNER | 
WRAP. STRIPE 
* 
14 COLORS 
e , 
14 STEPS | ) 
2 
UNLIMITED PATTERNS Introduced three years ago, the Banner Wrap 
e . Stripe machine has established new records for continu- 
UNSURPASSED FINISH ous high speed operation under stress and strain. De- 
e signed with the simplest engineering principles, having 
UNEQUALLED MARKET all parts easily accessible, and built to the rigid 
ACCEPTANCE Hemphill standards of production, this machine has 
- proven itself a practical one from every manufacturing 
viewpoint. 
HAS NO COMPETITION 














7 MILLS WITH BANNER WRAP STRIPE EXPERIENCE ARE 


USERS ARE FULLY CONSTANTLY INCREASING THEIR WRAP STRIPE 
PROTECTED BY OUR EQUIPMENT. The machine has proved itself a money maker 
PATENTS under all kinds of market conditions. 







SANNER 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
General sales office and machine exhibit: 


93 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


AVIOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINES 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH POINT CHATTANOOGA 
215 So. Broad St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 










James Bldg. 
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Gilman & Holland Co., Franklin, 
H., recently organized, is operating 
local hosiery mill and developing a 
ipacity schedule. 


Thermo Mills, Inc., Hudson, N. Y., 
re installing considerable new machin- 
ry recently acquired from the Philadel- 
»hia branch of the Durable Knitting 
Mills and a substantial increase in pro- 
duction is to be made. 


Brunswick Knitting Co., 16 West 32d 
St. New York. An involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed against this 
company by several creditors. Robert 
Rk. Rosen is head. 


Asheville (N. C.) Hosiery Co., con- 
templates the erection of a two-story 
addition, including dyeing and finishing 
plant, at cost of $90,000. F. Q. Boyer, 
of Asheville, is the architect and engi- 
neer in charge. 


*Helig Hosiery Corp., High Point, 
N. C., recently formed with a capital 
of $100,000, is arranging for the early 
establishment of a local knitting mill. 
L. B. and L. R. Helig, both of High 
Point, head the company. 


Lake City Hosiery Mills, Inc., Marion, 
N. C., are moving from the Hudgins 
Building on Depot St. to West Hender- 
son St. to secure larger quarters. 
Expansion of business is assigned by the 
mill for its demand for more space. 
\dditional machinery is expected to be 
installed. 


Novelty Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C., 
are arranging for the early installation 
of a battery of 12 new knitting machines 
and auxiliary equipment, recently pur- 
chased, and expect to advance production 
immediately thereafter, totaling about 
700 doz. pairs over the present rating 
f 2,300 doz. pairs weekly. 


*Pilot Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill, 
Valdese, N. C., has awarded contract to 
J. M. Brinkley & Son for additions to its 
plant. One of the additions will be two- 
stories, 50x100 ft. and the other one- 
story, 40x50 ft. 


Schuylkill Valley Mills, Inc., Spring 
City, Pa., are preparing plans for a large 
addition to their plant. Many of the 
company’s present machines will be re- 
placed with newer equipment. 


H. R. Epler & Son (Riverside) Read- 
ing, Pa., on Feb. 25 sold complete equip- 
ment of their seamless hosiery plant at 
auction. About 150 knitting machines, 
besides loopers, sewing machines and 
general equipment were included in the 
sale. Solon D. Bausher and W. G. Ben- 

nger were the principal purchasers of 

e knitting machines. 


Barnes Knitting Co., will move from 
racebridge to Oshawa (Ont., Can.). 
ie firm is to be incorporated as 
Norman Barnes, Ltd., and will manu- 
facture worsted socks and stockings. 


Silk 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 


Y., have received large shipments of 
silk at their warehouses within the 


Indicates previous mention of project. 





last few weeks and rumors have been 
revived that the plant is to be taken over 
by the American Silk Spinning Co., of 
Providence, R. I. 


Luzerne Siik Throwing Co.’s plant at 
Freeland, Pa., has been leased by F. M. 
Griffith, representing Philadelphia capi- 
tal, and has been put into operation on a 
three-year lease, with an option to buy. 


Rayon 


American Atlas Corp. has been 
granted a charter for the erection of a 
$6,000,000 rayon plant, to be located at 
Wentworth, a suburb of Savannah, Ga. 
There will be two main units—a rayon 
manufacturing plant and a weaving mill. 
Construction will start soon. 


Oswego (N. Y.) Rayon Corp. now 
operating on a full daytime shift, will 
add night operations just as soon as the 
arrangements for employes are made. 


*Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kings- 
port, Tenn., has awarded contract to 
Ridge Construction Co., Rochester, 
N: Y., for construction of. new unit for 
producing acetate yarns. Contract covers 
building, 580x100 ft., part four stories, 
of steel, brick and reinforced concrete, 
but does not include plumbing, lighting 
system, sprinklers or elevators. Con- 
struction is to begin this month and the 
unit is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion in October. 


Charlesburg (Que., Can.) J. L. A. 
Godbout will erect an artificial silk manu- 
facturing plant here at an approximated 
cost of $30,000. Plans will call for a one- 
story building, approximately 200x50 ft. 
of concrete and brick construction. 


Fi 7 . 
inishing 

Mayfair Piece Dye Works, Inc., West 
New York, N. J., recently formed under 
Delaware laws, has taken title to the 
former local mill of the Diamond Silk 
Dyeing & Finishing Co., 683-90 John- 
son Place, consisting of a one-story 
plant on site, 100x125 ft. The company 
will occupy for a new mill. It has also 
purchased for similar purpose, the for- 
mer local mill of the Fabrics Finishing 
Corp., now in receivership, at 684-90 
Buchanon Place, comprising one-story 
mill unit on site, 100x100 ft. The Dia- 
mand company was a subsidiary of the 
Fabrics Finishing Corp. 


Schulze Dyeing Co., Reading, Pa. In 
the receivership proceedings, Judge 
Schaeffer of the Berks County Court, 
Reading, Pa., signed an order directing 
all persons having claims against the 
company to file them with Raymond S. 
Heckman, Reading, Pa., receiver, on or 
before Aug. 22, 1931. 


o 
Textile Patents 


BoBBIN retaining device for sewing machine 
loop taking. 1,792,238. William Nelson 
Parks, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to 
Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

BogpBIN thread pull-off for lockstitch ma- 
chines. 1,792,237. William Nelson Parks, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to Singer Mfg. 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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BUFFING device in power looms. 
Kiichiro Toyoda, Tokio, Japan. 

CircuLAR knitting machine for producing 
patterns in plaited work, 1,792,231. John 
Lawson and Robert H. Lawson, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Assigned to Hemphill Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

CoaTgp textile fabric. 1,792,277. 
Clifford, Reading, Mass. 
Steadfast Rubber Co., Inc. 

CoTTON chopper and cultivator. 1,792,954. 
Harry F. Wilson, Sacramento, Calif. 

COTTON ginning systems, Conveyor distribu- 
tor for. 1,792,566. James T. Beaty, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

CoTrTon picker. 1,793,426. 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Devics for selecting the needles of circular 
knitting machines. 1,791,976. Paul 

Sander, Chemnitz, Germany. 

DRYING machine, De-linting device for. 
Robert C, Pauly, Cincinnati, O. Assigned 
to the American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

EMBROIDERED textile and method of making 
the same. 1,791,599. August C. Moebus, 
New York, and Charles H. Moebus, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Fabprics, Waterproofing and gasproofing of. 
1,793,075. John B. Flowers, Grookiawa, 


aNe 


KNITTED pile fabric and process of making 


1,792,131, 


James J. 
Assigned to 


James Kent, 


the same. 1,791,741. David Pelton 
Moore, Avon Park, Fla. 

KNITTING machine. 1,792,647. Vincent 
Lombardi, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Looms, Automatic shuttle changing mech- 
anisms for, double. 1,793,325. Ralph W. 
Knowlton and Harold C. Bennett, West- 
brook, Me. Assigned to Sanford Mills, 
Sanford, Me. 


LOOM DOBBY. 1,793,182. William E. Lund- 
gren, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Looms, Cloth splitting attachment 
1,793,460. Harry A. Davis 
Mass. Assigned to Draper 
dale, Mass. 


Loom, Double suttle 
fabrics. 1,793,324. Ralph W. Knowlton 
and Harold C. Bennett, Westbrook, Me. 
Assigned to Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me. 


for. 
Hopedale, 
orp., Hope- 


for weaving pile 


Looms, Electric feeler mechanism for. 
1,791,557. Sherwood O. Dodge, Medford, 
Mass. Assigned to H. F. Livermore Co., 
Allston, Mass. 

Looms, Electrical warp stop-motion for. 
1,793,147. Walter H. Wakefield, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


Looms, Feeler mechanism for. Alfred HE. 
Stafford, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


Looms, Intermittent feeler mechanism for. 
1,791,823. Elvin D. MacArthur, Wollas- 
ton, Mass. Assigned to the Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 


Looms, Thread holder for weft-replenishing. 
1,793,170. Herman Gerber, Providence, 
R. I. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


LOOM-SHUTTLE, Automatically threading. 
1,791,853. Melvin E. Stone, Providence, 
R. I. Assigned to the Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 


MACHINE for eaetag rings on bobbins. 
1,793,285. Maurice . Hambleton, Goffs- 
ae and Byron F. Morrill, Nashua, 


MACHINE for dyeing fabrics. 1,791,954, 
William E. Caffray, Nashua, N. H. As- 
signed to Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 


PRESSING machine. 1,791,519. William P. 
Beattie, Norwood, O. Assigned to the 
American Laundry Machine Co., Nor- 
wood, O. 


SBWING MACHINBS, Presser foot for. James 
R. Moffatt, Chicago, Tl. Assigned to 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, IIL 

SEWING MACHINE, Tension releasing mecha- 
nsm for. 1,793,387. James R. Moffatt, 
Chicago and Ralph S. Kelso, Rockford, 
Ill. Assigned to Union Special Machine 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEWING machine, 
1,792,353. Joseph Berger 
Assigned to Union Special 
Chicago Ill. 

SPINNING, Throstle frame for continuous. 
1,792,192. Jean Oswald Belfort, France. 

TREATMENT of products of or containing 
acetyl cellulose. 1,792,152. George Hol- 
land Ellis and Ernest Greenhalgh, Spon- 
don, England. Assigned to Cellenese 
Corp. 

WINDING machine. 1,791,890. 
Dunlap, Hartsville, S. C. 


Looper mechanism for. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Machine Co., 


Charles K. 
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Teletypewriter installation in the Marcus Hook, Pa., headquarters of The Viscose Company 


TELEDV TPE WRITEKS 


SAVE TIME—INSURE ACCURACY 
FOR THE VISCOSE COMPANY 








LEWISTOWN, PA O 





PARKERSBURG, W.VA. MARCUS HOOK.PA 


Tue Viscose Company, largest manufacturer of rayon in the 
world, connects its headquarters at Marcus Hook, Pa., with its 
New York sales office, and with mills at Lewistown, Pa., Roa- 
noke, Va., and Parkersburg, W. Va., with Teletypewriter Service.* 

‘‘When we first installed the service,”’ an official of the com- 
pany says, ‘‘we had no idea we would get the advantages from it 
that we have. We put it in originally just to transmit orders. 
But soon every department was using it to save time and insure 
accuracy in handling important matters.” 


O ROANOKE, VA 


Like most other textile concerns, The Viscose Company uses 
Teletypewriters primarily to give improved service to customers. 
Orders are transmitted directly to the plant concerned the in- 
stant they are received. Details are adjusted in minutes. Production 
started immediately. Deliveries speeded by hours, or even days. 

In addition ‘‘conversations’’ are carried on easily between 
officials at different offices and mills. Engineering— production 

accounting—purchasing—and traffic matters are transmitted 
quickly and accurately. Shipments are made more rapidly than 
before. 

Your local Bell Telephone Company will gladly give you 
complete information about this modern communication method, 
which cuts costs, speeds all operations. Call the Business Office. 


* * * 


*Telety peu riter Service prot ides continuous and wnstantaneous type written communication 


between all separated units of a company, whether they are 300 feet or 3 miles apart. A 





message typed on one machine is identically reproduced at the same moment on all connected 


machines. Bleaching the skeins of thread to the desired whiteness 
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